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PHASES OF THE LITURGICAL 
MOVEMENT ' 


WILLIAM BARDEN 


HE Christian liturgy is two thousand years old and since 
the beginning it has been constantly changing. It has 
been developing since St. Justin wrote this fresh and 
lovely description of it in the middle of the second century : 


After thus washing him who has been persuaded and 
has given his assent, we bring him to those who are called 
the brethren, where they are assembled, to offer prayers 
in common, both for ourselves and for him who has been 
illuminated and.for all men everywhere, with all our 
hearts. . . . We salute one another with a kiss when we 
have ended the prayers. Then is brought to the president 
of the brethren bread and a cup of water and wine. And 
he takes them and offers up praise and glory to the Father 
of all things, through the name of his Son and of the 
Holy Ghost and gives thanks at.length. ... When he 
has finished the prayers and thanksgiving all the people 
present assent by saying Amen. When the president has 
given thanks and all the people have assented, those that 
are called deacons with us give to those present a portion 
of the eucharistised bread and wine and water and carry 
it away to those that are absent. (Apology, i, 65.) 


The study of this development is of great interest. First, it 
tells us a great deal about the development of Christian, human 
culture over two thousand years. Christian worship or cult 
is a part of Christian culture, of the way in which Christian 
men have used ideas, images, sounds, words, gestures, move- 
ments, darkness and light, day and night, the sequence of 
the seasons, earth and the fruits of the earth, fire, air, water, 
vesture and edifice, being together and being alone, in a word, 
their whole natural context, in their worship of God. Phil- 
osophically, psychologically, artistically, this study is immensely 
rich ; but, more important, theologically, it has much to tell 
us of the way each successive generation laid hold of the truth 


1 This and the three articles that follow are the papers read at the 
Liturgical Congress at Glenstal in April of this year—EpirTor. 
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of our faith and of the vividness with which it grasped it ; 
most important of all, from a pastoral point of view, this history 
has many lessons to teach us from which we may learn how 
best to meet the problem of worship in our own time. 

For there is a modern problem of worship, and it is a pastoral 
problem of the first magnitude. True, it is not here the heart- 
break that it is in many other Catholic countries. We all know 
how depressing the figures for Mass-attendance, especially for 
men, are in many places. A priest of Liége told me some years 
ago that only five per cent of his people were regular Sunday 
Mass-goers, but he insisted at the same time that the majority 
had the faith—in the depth of their souls. Thank God, in these 
very countries a magnificent clergy is leading the way in pastoral 
effort and in liturgical life. Their experience is suggesting that 
@ new approach in worship is called for ; there are indications 
that fresh ways, corresponding to our modern psychology and 
contemporary needs, are being opened up. 

A new approach is called for. I hope to show that this new 
approach will reveal itself as a return to the old, not a material 
return, surely, a mere archaeologism, but a return to the inner 
attitude of the ancient way. A priori, this is likely ; because, 
as Catholics we must be always going back to the sources, to 
Holy Scripture and to the early Fathers of the Church, and our 
Catholic life will be impoverished if we neglect to drink at 
these springs. It seems likely that it is in recapturing more 
fully than we do at present the vision of our fathers that we 
will be able to see the fullest meaning of the liturgy that began 
with them and adjust it to our needs accordingly. 

Not merely has the liturgy itself been always in movement, 
but there has always been in the Church a movement to under- 
stand it better and to exploit its riches more fully for the 
spiritual life. Oft-repeated action tends to become mere 
ceremony, the mere fulfilment of a conventional formula. I 
define the liturgical movement as the effort to keep our external, 
sacramental religion from petrifying into mere ceremony and 
becoming a field mainly for rubricists—as the effort to use it 
freshly, spontaneously, delightedly, as the perfectly adjusted 
means of expressing our personal religion and our union with 
Christ and with His members. 

It is probably true that the liturgical movement was most 
alive when the liturgy itself was most in movement. The liturgy 
was very much in movement in the fourth century, when the 
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Church emerged into the Roman basilicas and its cult took 
over a great deal from the Roman secular and pagan world, 
again at the time of St. Gregory about 600, again in the Franco- 
German world between 700 and 900. Theodore Klauser speaks 
of the epoch of creative beginnings and of the epoch of Franco- 
German leadership. In the epoch of unification, from Gregory 
VII till the Council of Trent (1073-1545), occurred the momentous 
change from an audible to the silent recitation of the Canon, 
when the people became spectators only and ceased to be 
hearers also. This had happened in the East at a much earlier 
period and first occurred in the West on Gallican soil about 
the seventh century (See Theodore Klauser The Western 
Liturgy and its History, London, 1952, p. 42). Again, in this 
period occurred the cessation of communion under both kinds 
and of the essential connection between sacrifice and communion. 
Again, the altar began to receive permanent furnishings and 
to be placed against the wall of the church, so that the priest 
had his back turned to the people (about 1000 A.p.). Here was 
movement in liturgy. It was also accompanied by a liturgical 
movement, i.e., by a fresh approach in the appreciation and. 
understanding of the Eucharist. It was a movement towards 
what is a true aspect of eucharistic richness, but it is legitimate 
to think that it was at the expense of distraction from more 
important aspects. St. Thomas, during his period, will express 
these aspects scholastically as the approach to what is in the 
Eucharistic vi verborum and the approach to what is in it vt 
realis concomitantiae. Vi verborum you have the sacramental 
sacrifice of the Mass, you have the Body and the Blood, the 
victim of calvary given in sacrifice and received in Holy 
Communion ; vi realis concomitantiae you have the whole, 
_ living glorious Christ to commune with to your heart’s desire. 

I should say that the liturgical movement of this period was 
towards a virtuality of the eucharist that had not hitherto 
been so fully discerned and made use of. The exploiting of 
it was found so satisfying that the distraction from the more 
important aspect was hardly noticed. 

Then came the sixteenth century, and the heretical composers 
of liturgies had the time of their lives. A reaction from the 
principle of vi realis concomitantiae to the principle of vi verborum 
took place. But this vis verborum was sadly reduced. Vi 
verborum,you had, they said, not the actual, real Body and 
Blood, but the signs of the Body and Blood, you had not the 
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reality of the sacrifice of Calvary, you had but its sign. The 
Catholic reaction to all this was to canonise the legitimacy of 
the Church’s theology and practice and to clamp down on 
any liturgical change whatever. The epoch of ee and 
fixity had begun. 

Thus the principle of concomitance was retained in a position 
of great importance and the whole world of eucharistic meaning 
vi verborum was not given the attention which it deserves. 
The whole liturgical movement (and it is a liturgical movement) 
of the Counter-Reformation period is centred on the living Christ 
in the Blessed Sacrament reserved. The sacrificial aspect of 
the Eucharist, both in offering and in receiving is, of course, 
not forgotten ; but it tends to be understood in categories 
that belong to the principle of concomitance ; and the Mass 
becomes more interesting as the means of providing us with 
the living Christ through the transubstantiating action of the 
priest (which, of course, it is) than as a sacrificial offering of 
the body and blood of Christ by priest and people together 
and as a sacrificial reception of the victim of Calvary. 

Thus there was a liturgical movement in this period; it 
was tremendously alive and the good which it did for souls 
is beyond our calculation ; one can hardly praise it highly 
enough; yet it was partial, incomplete. 

There were, of course, Catholics who saw that it was partial. 
There were some who went further and thought that it was a 
mistake, that it was preventing people from seeing the importance 
of the eucharistic principle vi verborum and the primacy of 
the eucharistic sacrifice. These were the Jansenists. The 
Synod of Pistoia, condemned in 1794, said that there should 
be only be one altar in a church, that it should be unencumbered 
with flowers and reliquaries. It also said that liturgical 
ceremonies should be much simpler, and that the canon of the 
Mass should be recited aloud by the priest in the mother-tongue 
of the people (See Denzinger, Enchiridion Symbolorum nn. 
1531, 1532, 1533). The Church condemned the synod in this, 
as in much else, not so much for the reforms which it advocated 
as for the spirit in which it advocated them. It was a spirit 
of criticism of the current life of piety in the Church and of 
dislike for it. This spirit at its least offensive is snobbery but 
with the synod of Pistoia it reached the proportions of heresy. 
It was heresy because at no period of the Church’s life does 
she cease to be herself and does her piety cease to be Catholic. 
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Every generation in the history of the Church can say: “ We 
are the primitive Church.” 


It remains nonetheless true that this liturgical attitude was 
incomplete. Perhaps, indeed, the eucharistic mystery is so 
rich and manifold that no liturgical attitude can hope simul- 
taneously to keep all values to the fore. Every age will have 
its own discovery to make, and perhaps also its own losses 
unconsciously to suffer. It is hard to be able always to say : 
‘‘T have done this and I have not neglected that.’’ Historically, 
it is true that there was a tendency not fully to appreciate the 
sacramental meaning of the sacrifice of the Mass and the part 
of the faithful in the offering of the eucharistic sacrifice. Against 
that loss we might set the wonderful devotion of the faithful 
to the real presence of the whole living Christ in the Blessed 
Sacrament, but nonetheless it was a loss. It was to be the task 
of the next phase in the liturgical movement to recover the 
sacramental vision of the Mass and to see the faithful sharing 
with the priest in the offering of the Body and the Blood. 


This phase began in the nineteenth century. For a long time 
it did not reveal itself in all its bearings. Many influences 
converged ultimately to expose it in all its significance and 
its tremendous value. Every stage in this last liturgical 
movement has been associated with a particular Benedictine 
abbey and in most cases with a particular monk. What I may 
call the Solesmes stage began when the intuition and enthusiasm 
of Dom Guéranger succeeded in restoring a vital monasticism 
to the western world after the break-down of the eighteenth 
century and the French revolution. This I may call the monastic 
stage of the modern liturgical movement. Dom Guéranger 
_ was a man of tradition. He loved the Catholic past of the 
Middle Ages and, even more, of the Fathers, He loved Holy 
Scripture. He loved its traditional interpretation in the 
typological theology of the Fathers. Above all, he loved the 
Church. Cardinal Pitra, a disciple of his, said of him: “ He 
was the theologian who best understood the Church.” The 
Church’s official prayer was his delight. As important as his 
restoration of an abbey in which this official prayer would be 
appreciated and carried out with love was his written work 
The Liturgical Year, which rose up in the Church of the nine- 
teenth century like a light-bearing sun, revealing the beauty 
and power of the Church’s official prayer, and showing how a 
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piety based on the Eucharist and the Office could be most 
true, delightful and effective. 

At a time when the riches and value of the traditional 
approach were to some extent overlooked, The Liturgical Year 
came with all the freshness and delight of a revelation. No 
book, even to the present day, has had a greater influence in 
the spread of traditional liturgical piety. Its success was the 
most tangible result of the liturgical movement of the nineteenth 
century. From Solesmes came also the reform of liturgical 
chant, and indirectly the patrology of Migne through Dom 
Pitra, who was its editor. This monastic period of the movement 
affected the faithful at large more through the influence of 
Guéranger’s book than through immediate pastoral guidance. 
But it was the human shell of the divine liturgy that Guéranger 
has discovered for his delighted readers, the beauty and power 
of the texts of the breviary and missal. It was under the com- 
pulsion of his devotion to the Church and to tradition that he 
made that discovery. 

Dom Guéranger’s devotion to the Church and to the patristic 
idea of the Church was equalled by another group. They 
contributed their own strand to the movement which only in 
our own day has shown all its strength. They were the German 
theologians who followed in the track of the great John Adam 
Moehler of Munich (1796-1838). He initiated a return to the 
Fathers parallel to that movement in England we associate 
with Newman, which gave us the Oxford Library of the Fathers 
in forty-five volumes and which led back so many to the Church. 
Contact with the Fathers and especially with Origen (and 
Ambrose) gave a refreshingly new slant on the Church and on 
its liturgy. The Church was seen to be something richer and 
more mysterious than an organisation with jurisdiction and 
obedience ; it was the Body of Christ; the liturgy was seen 
to be something vaster and deeper than a complex of rites to 
be regulated by rubricists ; it was Christ the Priest exercising 
His priestly function through His members. 

This German contribution to the liturgical movement was 
remote. It only really came into its own in the period after 
the first war. It was a theological element in the movement 
which was not destined to play its full part yet a while. But . 
the whole thing was there already. Even in 1812, Sailer 
(1751-1832), who taught at Landshut near Munich, was 
proposing means for uniting priest and people at Mass. — 
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The second phase in the modern movement is associated with 
the Benedictine abbey at Louvain and with Dom Lambert 
Beauduin. This is the pastoral phase. It is the movement to 
get all that Dom Guéranger has been saying into the parish 
churches and into the lives, not merely of monks and of those 
they could influence, but of the ordinary people. It was con- 
cerned, I think mainly, with putting the shell of the divine 
liturgy before the people. This coincided with Saint Pius X’s 
reforms and ideas. I should say its main and abiding fruit was 
to make the missal known to the people. Its influence was 


“world-wide. 


But the liturgy consists of a divine kernel as well as of a 
shell. A consuming interest with the divine kernel marks the 
next phase, the period between the wars. The centre of the 
movement now is the abbey of Maria-Laach ; its most well- 
known figures are Abbot Herwegen and Dom Odo Casel. The 
German theological tradition, going back through Scheeben 
to Moehler, joins forces with the monastic worshipping tradition. 
It is now revealed in all its value as a contributory factor to 
the liturgical movement. So far, it had been established that 
Catholic worship in its external forms consecrated by the use 
of centuries could, if understood, be a most valuable source of 
piety. But the German movement was asking: ‘ What is 
the Church?” ‘What is the Mass?” “What are the 
sacramental rites?’ ‘“‘ How do the faithful offer? ” 

With Maria-Laach and Dom Odo Casel we associate the 
mystery-theory, according to which Christ and His mysteries 
are made really present in the liturgical celebrations of the 
Church. The theologian Gottlieb Soehngen has applied himself 
to the intellectual articulation of this teaching. The papal 
encyclicals Mystici Corporis amd Mediator Dei have come as 
the conclusion to this phase. In these documents our Holy 
Father makes his own all that is true and fruitful in the 
achievements of this phase, wisely warning us against certain 
aberrations which are the defects of its qualities. Simultaneously, 
theologians all over the Church, like Mersch, de la Taille, Congar, 
and especially I should like to mention Vonier, were asking 
the question: ‘ What is the Church?” and “ What is the 
Mass ? ’? Guardini wrote : ‘ A process of incalculable importance 
is taking place; the Church is becoming alive in souls.” 

The contemporary phase of the movement is one in which 
we continue to be fascinated not merely by the shell, but even 
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more 80, by the kernel of the liturgy. Our job now is to see 
what is this kernel and to tell the people. This fourth period 
of the modern movement should be a popularising one. Just 
as the Louvain period was pastoral and popularised the 
discoveries of Guéranger, so our contemporary period must 
be pastoral and must popularise the findings of the Maria-Laach 
phase. We must be popularisers of Mystici Corporis and of 
Mediator Dei. The people have been given the missal; they 
must now pe given a fuller understanding of the Mass. They 
have learned to appreciate the shell; they must now learn 
to savour the kernel. They have learned to pray the Mass; 
they must now learn to offer the Mass. 

But the discovery of Guéranger will help us here. That 
discovery is the Fathers. We must give the people the patristic 
approach to the Mass and the patristic vision of the sacraments. 
We find it especially in St. Ambrose, who found it in Origen 
and from whom St. Thomas took it when he wrote his theology 
of the Christian liturgy in the Prima Secundae, question 101, 
article 2. We must, following in the steps of Abbot Vonier, 
re-discover the sacramental character of the sacrifice of the 
Mass, and the whole world of sacramental, sacrificial’ reality 
that opens up to us when we realise what is in the heart of the 
Eucharistic vi verborum. It is nothing less than the sacrificing 
Christ of Calvary ; it is our High-Priest who has entered into 
the Holy of Holies, invisibly present amongst us in His inner 
act of priestly giving. Under the image of the earthly priest 
who utters the words of Christ, the great High-Priest is present 
in that self-same act of giving whereby He redeemed the world. 
And His brethren, gathered round their Christ in His earthly 
image, are incorporated into their sacrificing Christ, lay hold 
of His very act of priestly giving and make His liturgy their 
own. 

The Christian liturgy which Christ initiated on the Cross is 
re-presented in every eucharistic sacrifice and is handed over 
to Christ’s members to use to their hearts’ content. Laying 
hold of that liturgy of Christ, we appropriate morally all the 
glory-giving, all the propitiation of his priestly heart towards 
the Father. But the degree of our appropriation of this infinite 
treasure will be measured by the degree of our own self-sacrifice. 
The opus operatum is there in all its infinite reality ; but our 
own opus operantis will determine the degree of our entering 
into it. Thus the Mass satisfies all the claims of objective piety 
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most admirably ; but it also asks of us nothing less than the 
total surrender of ourselves which is the heart of all personal 
religion. It calls us to put on Christ ; but the measure of our 
putting on Christ in the Mass is the measure of the putting off 
the old man in ourselves. When we have conveyed that vision 
of Christian liturgy to our people, as well as revealed to them 
the beauty of the traditional shell in which the kernel of the 
Christ-act is enshrined, we can say to ourselves that the liturgical 
movement is total and fulfilled. Our labour then-will be to 
keep that vision from fading, to make it the source of power 
for a life of joy and service, until at the end we shall pass into 
the worship of heaven—ex umbris et imaginibus in veritatem. 


WILLIAM BARDEN 
St. Mary’s Priory, Tallaght, Co. Dublin. 


JESU DULCIS MEmoRIA ! 


Go raibh ainm mhilis fosa = May the sweet name of Jesus 
go taitneamhach sertofa be finely written 


i lar mo chrot-se. in my heart’s centre. 
A Mhuire ’Mhdthair fosa, O Mary, Mother of Jesus, 
go raibh fosa agamsa may I possess Jesus 
agus mise ag fosa: and Jesus me: 
ceangal gra may a bond of love 
bheith eadrainn go brath exist between us for ever 
gan scaoileadh. without loosing. 

Amen, a fosa, Amen, O Jesus, 

go brath is chotche. - for ever and always. 


—Traditional prayer said daily in Ring College 
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LITURGICAL PIETY 


PLACID MURRAY 


Summary : 

I. The Liturgy is the exercise of the Priesthood of Christ. 

II. The place of the Liturgy in the piety of the faithful : 
(i) Sunday Vespers 
(ii) Communion 
(iii) Active participation at Mass. 

III. The Liturgy and private devotion 

IV. The Liturgy and the ascetical life.’ 


Newman, in one of his * University Discourses,” characterises 
the method or the policy of the Church as regards the multitude 
of her children as beginning with the beginning, as being 
continually engaged in laying the foundations. “She is curing 
men and keeping them clear of mortal sin ; she is ‘ treating of 
justice and chastity and the judgment to come’: .. . she 
aims at what is necessary rather than at what is desirable. 
She is for the many as well as for the few.’ 

This passage from Newman throws light on the attitude of 
many zealous priests towards the liturgy. They are reluctant 
to take up any form of liturgical apostolate because they are 
sceptical about its efficacy in stemming the tide of sin which 
surges so strongly in the world. They admit readily that the 
Liturgy is at home in the cloister but they are doubtful of 
its place in the busy sinful world at large. 

Their duty, they feel, is to safeguard the elementary things 
among the general body of the faithful before they could attempt 
to go on to the refinements of the liturgy. This attitude is 


1I have acknowledged with thanks the help received from my 
confrére, Dom Joseph Dowdall, O.S.B., in supplying the bibliography 
for this paper ; references to the more important works will be found 
in the notes. The quotations from the Latin text (cited as Documenta) 
are from Bugnini: Documenta Pontificia ad instaurationem liturgicam 
spectantia (1903-1953). Edizioni Liturgiche. Rome 1953. The English 
text (cited as C.7.S.) is from the excellent translation by Canon G. D. 
Smith : Christian Worship. London: Catholic Truth Society (1947). 
References in both cases are to the marginal numbers of the paragraphs. 

2 On the Scope and Nature of University Education (Everyman’s 
ed., 1915), 198. 
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based on a misconception of the nature of the liturgy and 
belittles the liturgy, considering it to be no more than rubrics 
or outward ceremonial. 

The Holy Father in one of the seven distinct passages of 
the encyclical Mediator Dei® in which he defines the liturgy 
expressly repudiates this conception. This definition, a negative 
one, is worth repeating here, as it is in direct opposition to 
ideas which are still fairly common: “ It is a total misunder- 
standing of the true meaning of the liturgy to regard it as 
the merely external element in divine worship, or as the outward 
splendour of ceremonial; it is equally wrong to see in it a 
mere catalogue of rules and regulations issued by the hierarchy 
of the Church for the conduct of the sacred rites.’ 

“ Omnino aberrant . . . nec minus aberrant.” A total mis- 
understanding . . . equally wrong. These are strong words 
and plain terms. Coming from a Pope, in a document such as 
this, they should of themselves put an end once and for all 
to any superficial or inadequate views on the liturgy. 

It is true indeed that ceremonial and rubrics are inseparable 
from the performance of the liturgy, but they are the accessory 
parts, not the substantial elements.5 The liturgy is the Mass 
and the sacraments, not only in their ritual regulations and outward 
symbolism, but chiefly in their inner nature. 

“Tn the, whole conduct of the liturgy, the Church has her 
divine Founder present with her. Christ is present in the 
august Sacrifice of the Altar, in the person of His minister and 
especially under the Eucharistic species; He is present in 
the sacraments by His power which He infuses into them as 
instruments of sanctification; He is present, finally, in the 
prayer and praise that are offered to God in accordance with 
. His promise: ‘when two or three are gathered together in 
My name, I am there in the midst of them.’ ’’6 

The very title of the encyclical on the liturgy, Mediator 
Dei,Christ the Mediator between God and man, reveals at once 
tho fundamental drift of the encyclical. The priesthood of 
Christ—this is the Pope’s theme—the priesthood of Christ is 
exercised by the Church on earth, in primis per sacram liturgiam, 
chiefly by the Sacred liturgy. If this be the true and adequate 


°C.T.S. 3, 20, 22, 27, 70, 183, 218. 

*C.T.S. 27. 

5 Hanseens, S.J., Civilia Cattolica, 99 (1948), 58. 
®°C.T.S. 19. 
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notion of the Sacred liturgy—Christ exercising His Priesthood 
in the Church on Earth—we can easily see the meaning of 
the phrase “ liturgical piety.” Liturgical piety is nothing 
else than that spirituality based on the liturgy through faith 
in Christ’s mediation with God. 

Having settled this first point, that the liturgy is the continual 
exercise of the priesthood of Christ, we can now examine the 
place of the liturgy in piety. Nothing could be more essential, 
more central in the spiritual life than the Mass, the sacraments 
and the Divine Office, whether for priest or layman. They are 
the normal channels of grace. The priest is most truly a priest 
when acting as minister of Christ at the altar: the faithful, 
in turn, exercise their greatest privilege and fulfil their primary 
duty when, in their measure, they participate at Mass in Christ’s 
Sacrifice. 

There are three main ways in which the encyclical wishes 
the laity to share in the Liturgy : 


1. Vespers and Compline on Sundays and Feast-days’ 
2. Holy Communion® 
3. Active participation in the Mass® 


Taking these in turn, Vespers and Compline, the Latin texts 
speaks of horarias illas preces quae sub vesperum .. . habeantur. 
This is translated in C.T.S. as ‘“‘ Vespers and Compline,” in 
a@ French edition as “‘ Vespers.” It is clear in any case from 
the context that it refers to the canonical office (horarias preces) 
not to evening devotions as generally understood. It speaks 
of it as having fallen into disuse and recommends reviving 
it where possible. I suppose the custom of parochial Vespers 
or Compline is practically extinct in Ireland ; its revival might 
help the problem of the declining attendance at evening 
devotions. However, I shall leave that point to the discussions 
after my colleagues’ papers. 

' Secondly, Holy Communion: on the whole, present-day 
practice in Ireland leaves little to be desired as regards frequent 
and daily Communion. In this point we are thoroughly liturgical 


7C.T.S. 158-161. 
®C.T.S. 119-136. 
°C.T.S. 84-115. 
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in the sense defined in the encyclical ; except, perhaps, in the 
matter of receiving at the most fitting time.” 

It is the third point, active participation in the Mass, which 
really offers the greatest field for improvement among us. 
This point is in reality the heart of the encyclical, both in its 
position right in the central part of the text and in the important 
developments which it receives. 

This section is extremely dense in style and needs almost a 
literal commentary step by step if it is not to fall back into 
generalisations and the most elementary statements about 
the faith. 

Briefly, the problem is to safeguard entirely the ministerial 
causality of the priest and, nevertheless, to give a real meaning 
to the participation of the faithful. The former is developed 
at length in an earlier part of the encyclical: the priest has 
his power by ordination, not by delegation from the people ; 
before representing the people, he is the minister appointed 
by Christ. His powers do not derive from the faithful but from 
Christ through his ordination. 

Once this fact is safe—and it is in this light we should under- 
stand the appeal to the doctrine of the Council of Trent in the 
section immediately preceding'#*@—the Holy Father proceeds 
to unravel step by step the nature, the scope and the limits 
of the participation of the faithful in the sacrifice. 

As this is the cardinal point of all liturgical piety for the 
laity, it is essential to have the authoritative teaching of the 
encyclical clearly in mind when attempting to carry out in 
practice any liturgical apostolate. 

The following, I think, are the main aspects of the Pope’s 
teaching : 

1. Active participation (the words actuosa participatio occur 
in paragraph 77, the adverb actuose in paragraph 79)® is not 
merely a device to interest the congregation but must be im- 
pressed on all the faithful as their principal duty and greatest 
privilege. Christi fideles omnes ... summo sibi officio esse 
summaeque dignitati. It must be taught, there must be no 
conspiracy of silence to leave it unsaid. 


0 C.T.S. 128. 

1C.T.S. 44, 86. 

12C0.T.S. 71-83. Cf. Canon J. Thomas, La doctrine sacrificielle de 
Vencyclique in Questions Liturgiques et Paroissiales, 29 (1948), 153 ff. 

8 See J. Thomas loc. cit. (in preceding note) 157, note 11. 
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2. This participation or sharing in the sacrifice is never to 
be understood in the sense either of causality or of ratification 
of the sacrifice. The faithful do not possess true sacerdotal 
power: the priest at the altar is the minister of Christ, lower 
than Christ but above the people. Christo inferiorem, superiorem 
autem populo.4 

3. Now we come to the crucial point: what does this 
participation consist of ? If we work backwards from the end 
of this section we will be able to fix its true nature by elimination. 


4. Firstly, as to the various means adopted to promote this 
participation, viz., the use of the missal by the laity; the 
answering of the responses by the congregation or the joining 
in the chant. Although laudable, they are by no means necessary 
to give the Mass its public and communal character. “It is 
wrong and irrational and betrays a false assumption to exaggerate 
the importance of these incidental circumstances to the extent 
of saying that without them the sacrifice cannot achieve its 


purpose.’ 

5. “In the variety of external methods and forms which 
the people’s participation in the eucharistic sacrifice may take, 
one thing must remain constant, that the souls of those present 
may be united as closely as possible to the Divine Redeemer. 

716 


6. This participation in the strictest sense then need not be 
vocal. This is implied from the text of the encyclical. It is 
desirable that it should be so but its essence is still safeguarded 
even when not vocal. As a matter of fact, at the outset of his 
explanation!” as to what sense the people are said to offer 
the eucharistic sacrifice, the Holy Father numbers the reciting 
of the prayers alternately with the priest as being one of the 


14 Documenta 83. 

15C,T.S. 114. 

16C,T.S. 118. 

17 C.T.S. 96. The encyclical develops at length (103-108) the doctrine 
that the faithful should offer themselves as victims. The text, however, 
clearly marks this ‘“‘as some thing further’’ which they must do, 
in order that the ‘ oblation whereby the faithful in this sacrifice 
offer the divine victim to the Heavenly Father ’”’ may produce its full 
efiect (103). The long passage, 84-102, is devoted to explaining in 
what sense the faithful ‘ offer’? the Divine Victim, cf. Capelle: 
A New Light on the Mass, Clonmore & Reynolds (1952), 18. 
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remote reasons. The other remote reasons are the giving of 
stipends and the presenting of bread and wine for Mass. 

7. Finally, we come to the central point: offerendi vocem 
propriae significationis terminis circumscribamus oportet. ‘‘ We 
must clearly define the exact meaning of the word ‘ offer ’.’”48 

8. The unbloody immolation by which Christ is rendered 
present on the altar in the state of victim is performed by the 
priest alone, by the words of consecration : and by the priest 
in so far as he acts in the name of Christ, not in so far as he 
represents the faithful.’ 

9. Now, understood in this restricted sense, the oblation 
is in their own way shared by the faithful and for two reasons : 
first, because they offer it through the priest and secondly, 
because cum ipso quodammodo Sacrificium offerunt in a certain 
sense, they offer it with him and by his participation, populi 
quoque oblatio ad ipsum liturgicum refertur cultum.® That they 
offer the sacrifice through the priest is easily seen from the fact 
that they are members of the Church; the priest offers in 
the name of all the members: they are included. 

That they offer the sacrifice with the priest does not mean 
that they perform the visible liturgical rite. No, it means that 
their interior dispositions, in union with those of Christ Himself, 
are presented to God in ipsa victimae oblatione, externo quoque 
sacerdotis ritu.21 The external rite of sacrifice must of its 
very nature be a sign of internal worship ; and what is signified 
by the sacrifice of the New Law is that supreme homage by 
which Christ, the principal offerer, and with Him and through 
Him all His mystical members render to God the honour and 
veneration which is His due.”? 

Christ remains the priest as well as victim, the human priest 
-is His minister and is mediator for the faithful, who should 
assist at Mass not as isolated individuals but as members of 
Christ and who “ offer” Christ in the sense defined. 


The Liturgy and Private Devotion 


To summarise what we have touched on so far. The liturgy 
is not a question of rubrics but of grace: it is the priesthood 


18 C.T.S. 96. 

cf. Documenta, 91. 
% Documenta 91. 

21 Documenta 92. 
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of Christ exercised in the Mass, the sacraments and the Divine 
Office. As such, it takes a primordial and obligatory place in 
the spiritual life, whether of priest or layman. Primordial, 
indeed, but still not exclusive: it would be quite contrary to 
the mind of the Church to make a clean sweep of all devotional 
practices which are not strictly liturgical. 

Many readers of the encyclical, unfamiliar themselves, 
perhaps, with the extremist tendencies of some liturgists abroad, 
cannot but be puzzled by the errors which the encyclical rebukes 
in such detail. 

These errors, however, all arise from a warped understanding 
of the fundamental doctrine of the Priesthood of Christ as 
exercised in the liturgy. The sophism is something as follows: 
“‘ Christ’s action, divine, is all powerful : let us then be objective, 
let us neglect the subjective preoccupation with self.” This 
is the antinomy between objective and subjective piety con- 
densed in the first part of the encyclical. 

It must always be remembered that one aspect of the 
liturgical movement is an intellectual and learned bias. This, 
when accentuated in some of its protagonists by an ascendancy 
of the brain over the heart, of knowledge over charity, is the 
root cause of all the practical errors censured by the Pope. 
It is strange that the text of St. Paul about scientia inflat, 
caritas aedificat should occur precisely in a context dealing with 
the liturgical assembly of the primitive Church. 

It is this scientia quae inflat which prompts such unfair 
(and mistaken) judgments as to say that in the practice of 
Christian devotion Christ has undergone a change and been 
dethroned: the glorified Christ Who lives forever and ever 
and sits at the right hand of the Father, having been hidden 
from our gaze and His place taken by Christ who lived on 
earth. - We can feel the indignant movement of the Holy 
Father when he qualifies this as “‘ effrontery.”?5 

The same false hard intellectualism takes up the self-appointed 
task to change all the current practices of devotion, in order 
to fit them into the framework of the liturgy. This tendency, 
which the Pope calls “‘ damaging as well as erroneous,” is 
again prompted by a false antiquarianism, a harking back to 


2©.T.S. 30-41. 
*C.T.S. 173. 
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an imaginary Golden Age, situated somewhere in the early 
Church. 

It is unfortunate that the liturgical inGvednetit should have 
such mischief-makers. Mischief-makers are always at once 
more vocal and less numerous than the peace-makers: the 
Pope mentions no names of people or countries concerned. 
On the whole the mischief-makers of what I may call, without 
flippancy, Liturgical Impiety, have been unmasked, their 
theories rejected and the true way of conciliation between 
the liturgy and private devotions marked out. Non multa 
sed multum. Private devotions must be influenced by the spirit 
and principles of the liturgy to the extent that no devotions 
should be introduced that are unsuitable or ill-fitting the glory 
of God’s house, detrimental to the sacred functions or contrary 
to sound piety.¢ 

The Decree of the Holy Office of 1937 “ against introducing 
new forms of worship and devotion,” which the Holy Father 
recommends to our vigilant attention, is one which could 
profitably be kept in mind in Ireland. 

Edmund Bishop has analysed and explained once for all 
the extraordinary growth of “devotions” in modern 
Catholicism.2? * Popular devotion formerly found an outlet to 
its energies by moulding the liturgical services themselves. 
Since the time of Pius V this is no longer possible. “ But it 
still finds a field for its operation. Unable to act inside and on 
the liturgy itself, it acts with yet greater freedom without. 
One path shut up, it seeks its ends by another.” ‘We can re- 
open this path, not indeed by allowing popular devotion to 
mould the liturgy, but by training it to re-discover its spiritual 
nourishment in the liturgy. When the people will have acquired 
_ @ taste for the piety of the liturgy, the relation between the 
liturgy and personal devotions will spontaneously adjust 
itself. 


The Liturgy and the Ascetical Life 


In an early passage of the encyclical,?® the Holy Father 
enumerates the benefits which the revival of liturgical studies 
has brought, not only in the field of study but “. . . in the 
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spiritual life of many Christians. The venerable ceremonies 
of the Mass are in consequence better known and valued, the 
sacraments more generally and frequently received, the prayers 
of the liturgy more devoutly appreciated ; and the worship 
of the Eucharist has come to be seen for what in fact it is: 
the source and centre of true Christian devotion. Another 
advantage of the movement has been to call special attention 
to the doctrine that all the faithful form one closely-knit body 
of which Christ is the Head and that it is the duty of the Christian 
people to take its appointed part in the liturgy.’’”° 

On the other hand, the Pope is constrained to correct those 
who in their undue fondness for innovation “tend to stray 
from the path of truth and prudence.’ This last phrase sums 
up in a word the limitations of the liturgy. The whole moral 
effort of the ascetical life still remains to be done ; the spiritual 
life is not co-terminous with the performance of the sacred 
rites. Each individual soul must be saved. The great message 
of the liturgy, rightly understood, is that the “‘ members of 
this Body are living members, endowed with intellect and 
will; therefore, they must deliberately set their lips to this 
source of grace, absorb and assimilate this food of life and 
uproot from themselves anything that may obstruct its efficacy. 
So the work of redemption, though in itself something 
independent of our will, really calls for an interior effort from 
our souls if we are to attain eternal salvation.”* 

PLACID MURRAY 

St. Columba’s Priory, Glenstal, Co. Limerick. 

29 Documenta, 4: ‘‘in spirituali etiam privataque multorum 
Christianorum vita.” 
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THE LITURGY IN A RURAL PARISH 


MICHAEL O’ DWYER 


T is a little unusual for a curate to be asked to read a paper 
I on the liturgy from the practical angle. For this sort of 

paper to be of any value it must be based on experience, 
that is to say, on experiments. The direction, however, of 
a parish—fortunately for the Church—is in the hands of its 
pastor and any experimenting in the liturgical way depends 
entirely on his co-operation, or rather, initiative. It would 
have been more opportune then, I think, to have asked for the 
views of some venerable parish priest on the on With 
this defensive opening let me give my own views. 

When we think of it, it is really strange that after tho many 
and weighty pronouncements of the popes in recent times, 
so few priests in Ireland should show interest in the liturgy. 
The word, it would seem, has a mysterious connotation for 
them: it is associated in their minds, if not confounded, with 
rubrics or ceremonial or plain-chant, unhappy memories, 
perhaps, of their college days. And, perhaps, it is indeed true 
that the liturgy has not its proper place or treatment in the 
curriculum of our seminaries. I know that in Rome the learning 
of our reverend professor did not prevent our treating the 
subject with considerable levity. We certainly hope that the 
encyclical Mediator Dei will inspire the Congregation for 
Seminaries to make serious provision for the treatment of 
liturgy as a primary subject. However, while we would applaud 
in passing the Holy Father’s tribute to the work of the 
Benedictines in stimulating interest in the liturgy, we must 
regretfully acknowledge that the general body of the clergy 
_ remain uninterested. Either they neglect to read, or else they 
disregard, the exhortations of successive popes in this all- 
important matter of the “‘ public worship which Our Redeemer, 
the Head of the Church, offers to the Heavenly Father, and 
which the community of Christ’s faithful pays to its Founder, 
and through Him to the Eternal Father.” 

The Irish rural parish priest presents an unusual liturgical 
problem. Reading enthusiastic accounts of liturgical experiments 
abroad, one cannot escape the feeling that the zeal and initiative 
displayed is, in some measure at least, provoked by the challenge 
of non-Catholic environment and the need of special effort 
to bring the faithful to church, Now, that is not at all our 
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problem. The Irish are notably the best church-goers in the 
world: their devotion to the Mass and the sacraments is 
admirable. In country places they will come to Mass on Sundays 
in all kinds of weather. But then they will sit or kneel throughout 
the celebration of the Divine Mysteries in perfect silence— 
“ detached, silent spectators.” 

Yes, that is the great pity: that they have such a great 
traditional love for the Mass and yet often, through lack of 
proper understanding or appreciation of what is going on, are 
unable to drink at this “‘ indispensable source, the true Christian 
spirit’ in its fulness. For we cannot escape the conviction 
that our people in the country do need to be educated properly 
in the appreciation of the Mass and the sacraments. How many 
sad stories do we not hear of young people totally neglecting 
the sacraments when they go across to England. And should 
this really surprise us? For many of them the Mass is only 
@ meaningless ceremony in a cold, damp church, performed by 
a priest in a language they could not understand. Even at 
home in Ireland we hear of similar lapses. In a Bord-na-Ména 
hostel recently more than half the workers stayed on in bed 
on Sunday morning rather than go to Mass. And these were 
men from good homes in the country, men who in their native 
districts would certainly not have missed Mass. Sure sign 
that they had never learnt to take an active or intelligent 
interest in the Mass, never learnt, to quote the Holy Father, 
“that it is their duty and highest privilege to take part in 
it, not passively or negligently or with distracted mind, but 
with such active devotion as to be in the closest union with 
the High Priest, offering it together with Him and through 
Him and with Him to offer themselves.” 

Our aim then, in this country where attendance at Mass 
is so universal is to get our people to understand their vital 
share in the priesthood of Christ. I feel myself that we will 
never have the Dialogue Mass, still less the Sung Mass as a 
regular thing in our rural parishes ; our people are incurably 
dumb in church. But if we get them to realise the close 
union that exists by grace and should exist in their dispositions 
between themselves and Christ and the minister at the altar, 
the true Christian spirit will inevitably permeate their lives. 

Now the great means of attaining this end is, I would suggest, 
the local schools. The schools we have in our hands: each 
parish priest is the manager of his school; the priests can 
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visit them whenever they wish ; the teachers are sympathetic. 
The teachers, moreover, have, in general, been trained at 
college in carrying out liturgical functions and those that are 
musical have a basic knowledge of plain-chant. The children, 
therefore, are our great channel for bringing the liturgy to 
the people in rural parishes. Whatever the children hear at 
school they inevitably pass on at home; they may not, of 
course, be able to explain liturgical matters fully to their 
parents, but, at least, when the priest comes to speak of the 
liturgy from the pulpit they will have already been prepared. 

How can the teachers help in the work? Let them begin by 
explaining to the children about the external things—the 
altar, the vestments, their names, their meaning, the different 
colours. Canon MacMahon’s Liturgical Catechism is a mine of 
information on matters like these. Then the various instruments 
used at Mass and Benediction. All this has a wonderful interest 
for the children because they have seen these things so often, 
but without knowing what they were or what they meant. 
Special instruction could be given in the sacristy to the’ altar- 
servers. 

From this it is easy to pass to the explanation of the Mass. 
Every part of the Mass should be explained in detail. No need, 
of course, to dwell on disputed points of liturgical history 
but take the Mass as it is: and as it may be during the lives 
of most of us. Get the children to learn the responses ; even 
the psalm Judica does not present much difficulty to them : 
they love to think that they can speak in a foreign language. 
Explain the meaning of all the responses word for word. In a 
short time they will be greatly interested in the actions of 
the priest : then they will start to ask questions. In a school 
I was asked once why the priest blesses the water and not the 
wine. In another school, where they had no liturgical instruction, 
not one child could tell me what colour vestments the priest 
wore on the previous day, Sunday. Some teachers have the 
very praiseworthy custom of teaching all the children the 
answering of Mass: how easy it would be in such a school to 
introduce the Dialogue Mass for children! 

The Liturgical Year is part of the school course of catechetical 
instruction. This should be the constant theme of every visit 
to the school: the time of the year, the feast-days, the Mass 
of the previous Sunday and of the next Sunday. Again the 
missal is also part of the course. Make the children as familiar 
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with the missal as you are yourself: get them to know where 
to look for every Mass, the meaning of the greater feasts and 
how to commemorate lesser feasts. 

There is usually some plain-chant prescribed for each year : 
the more that is taken from the Mass-chant the better. It 
is amazing what a teacher may accomplish in this sphere ; 
and if he has the encouragement of the priest his task will be 
easier. One year the entire Te Dewm was the prescribed piece : 
the Te Deum is quite difficult and not at all practical for children. 
Yet in one of our schools the children mastered the entire 
Te Deum. Needless to say, they did not find very much use 
for it since. A different part of the Mass could be set each year 
and I am sure the diocesan examiner would be only too glad 
to have suggestions. Moreover, Sunday after Sunday, the 
children can hear a Solemn Mass on the radio and they 
can easily learn any part of the Mass. 

The choir is one of the most difficult problems of a priest 
in a country parish. There is usually no regular choirmaster ; 
at least there is no paid organist as in towns; the members 
are usually so scattered that it is hard to get them together 
for practice and with the best will in the world they find many 
excuses for dropping out of the choir or not turning up for 
practice. Those who have been useful in the school choir should 
be drafted into the church choir immediately they leave school : 
it is not always possible to comply with the regulation of Pius X 
that only boys should be in the choir. How much it would 
add to the greater festivals like Christmas, Easter, Pentecost 
or the feast of the patron of the church if a Missa Cantata 
were possible! (I exclude the possibility of Solemn Mass 
owing to lack of priests.) There is always the possibility of 
having a Missa Cantata for the children on Saturday when 
the teachers would be present to conduct it: and at this Mass 
there would always be some adults present. A beginning made 
in the school would give confidence to the children to sing in 
the church. An occasional Mass in a school which is far from a 
church will give the children a close-up view of the Mass that 
they will never get in a church. On such occasions, it should 
be the aim of the celebrant to read the Mass more slowly : 
it should always be his aim to read so loudly that all present 
may hear what is said aloud. 

The school-children of today are the adult congregations of 
tomorrow. With a grounding in the missal and in the ceremonies 
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of the Mass, there is reason to hope that when they have left 
school they will still bring their missals with them to church. 
To encourage them to do so it would be well to announce each 
Sunday before Mass the Mass of the day and any commemorations 
that are to be made. This will make it easier for those who 
have missals to follow the Mass and will be a gentle reminder 
to those who have none, and know how to use one, to get a 
copy. It is the custom in parts of the continent to have the 
Mass of the day posted in the porch of the church for all to see. 
(The Holy Father recommends very strongly the use of the 
missal for the laity.) A few words on the liturgy of the Mass 
could precede the sermon: the souls of the faithful will thus 
be attuned to the special graces proper to each Mass. 

Few of our people have anything like an adequate under- 
standing of the sacraments ; the symbolism, like that of the 
Mass, is seldom if ever explained to them and usually they are 
simply waiting passively for the ceremony to come to an end. 
And it is not that they are not capable of being interested. 
I remember the last time I administered the sacrament of. 
Baptism to the child of a relation of mine. When the ceremony 
was over I was deluged with questions by those present as to 
the meaning of the rites: what was the meaning of giving 
the salt, of changing the stole, of breathing on the child’s face, 
and so on. Could we not have a translation of the baptismal 
rite and keep half-a-dozen copies in the sacristy for those 
attending the ceremony? The prayers and rites of Baptism 
are most impressive and would bring home to the faithful 
better than any sermon the meaning of our being re-born to 
the supernatural life of grace. 

The faithful should be initiated, too, into the hidden riches 
of the other sacraments. In other countries it has been 

found helpful to give practical demonstrations of each sacrament 
at evening services. Whatever about adopting this plan in 
Irish rural parishes, we can, at least, give regular instructions 
on all the sacraments from the pulpit and in sacraments like 
Matrimony and Extreme Unction we can give a short instruction 
at the actual ceremony. No more helpful source will be found 
for the matter of these instructions than the explanations of 
the Holy Father in his encyclical on the Mystical Body. It 
need not be emphasised how necessary it is for the faithful 
today to have a clear understanding of the true meaning of 
Christian marriage ; to see in it not merely the divinely ordained 
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means of assuring the increase of the Christian community, 
but, more vital still, the indispensable school of primary Christian 
formation. I often feel that it is a pity that the prayers of the 
Nuptial blessing as well as the blessing of the ring cannot be 
recited in the vernacular. 

The third element in which our congregations need instruction 
is the Liturgical Year. A few sermons at the beginning of the 
great liturgical seasons, Advent, Lent and after Pentecost, 
should be devoted to the period immediately ahead, bringing 
home to the people that the feasts of the Church are no mere 
lifeless representation of things that happened long ago, but 
the continuation of Our Lord’s life on earth, with the same 
“ power going out from Him to heal all.” The feasts of the 
saints too, as they recur, especially the feasts of Our Lady, 
could be explained and prepared for by short instructions. 

Surely, then, with its traditional love for the Mass, its solid 
devotion to the faith in its every aspect, the Irish rural parish i 
would be transformed by such a penetration of the riches of 
the liturgy. God grant that such a development may rapidly 
take place throughout the country, that we who are present 
here today may have the joy of seeing our people, in the words 
of Mediator Dei, “ taking their part in the liturgy during their 
earthly exile, that it may be a preparation and prophetic token 
of that heavenly liturgy wherein they may sing together with 
her who is the august Mother of God and our own dear Mother : 
Blessing and honour and glory and power through endless 
ages to Him who sits on the throne and to the Lamb.” 


MiIcHAEL O’ DWYER 


Moycarkey, Thurles, Co. Tipperary. 


REGINA CAELORUM 


A Bhanrion na bhflaitheasaibh! O Queen of Heaven ! 

sé m’intinn is m’aigne, it is my fixed resolve, 

na milte blian dé mairinn-se, tho’ I lived thousands of years, 
mo Bhanimpire mharthanach, O my immortal Empress, 

né déanfainn tatharrach. never to change from thee. 


—TADHG GAELACH 
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THE LITURGY IN A CITY PARISH 


BREEN 


city parish I take as differing from a rural parish in that 

it has a far bigger congregation, and a much more 

heterogenous one, normally a bigger church or churches, 
a larger clerical staff, more Masses and other services, a bigger 
school, possibly a convent or two, and different and, perhaps, 
even greater, problems. 

You cannot begin to talk about the state of the liturgy in 
an Irish city parish intelligently unless you realise that it is 
by no means an academic problem, but a very practical one, 
bristling with difficulties. The very first difficulty is that even 
the word liturgy provokes the most unexpected reaction, and 
if it could be changed the thing would be much easier. There 
are two kinds of people intimately concerned in the parish 
with the liturgy, the clergy and what the Pope calls the 
“community of the faithful,” and as a general rule neither 
shows any great interest in it or any love for it. It normally 
means nothing to the majority of the laity, and for many of 
the clergy it has a meaning very different to that it has for, 
say, the Holy Father. What it does exactly connote for them 
is hard to say, but it is something unpleasant, something with 
distasteful associations, something which they would prefer 
was never brought up at all. 

* While this attitude is general, we are ruefully aware that in 
the world outside Ireland a very different state of affairs exists, 
and that even in Ireland there is a small but growing number 
of people who think that state should be sought and attained 
here. We are aware that every Pope for the last fifty years 
_ (and the first of them has been canonised) has written 
about this suspiciously-regarded liturgy as the most important 
thing in the Church today, that definite directions have been 
given for its performance, which we seem to be ignoring, that in 
many other countries great advances have been made in 
carrying out these directions, so that the public worship in 
many churches of other countries has assumed an aspect quite 
different to that of our own. We are even aware that so great 
have been these advances that, following on a special Liturgical 
Congress in Lugano last year, we may wake up some day in 
the near future to find ourselves called on to do things in our 
churches which we will regard as extraordinary, without 
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knowing in the least why we are to do them or what they mean. 

The general attitude in our city parish is that we should 
leave well enough alone, which might be described as a state 
of complacency. It is an attitude indeed common in Ireland. 
What we mean by “well enough” is this. Our church is 
crowded by packed congregations for all the Masses on Sunday, 
and the number of Holy Communions at the early Masses is 
most impressive. Because of this our confessionals are busy 
on Saturdays. The week-day Masses are well attended and a 
very large number of people are daily communicants. <A section 
of the parishioners attend evening devotions on Sundays and 
in May and October and we have a packed church for the 
Novena Devotions in honour of Our Lady. We have so often 
been held up to the whole world, even by the Holy Father, 
as a great Catholic country that we find it easy to believe. 
Our faith is undoubted, our devotions to Mary—particularly 
through her Rosary—proverbial. We contribute our quota 
to the great number of vocations to the priesthood and the 
religious life; our readiness for penance is shown by our 
pilgrimages to Lough Derg and Croagh Patrick and Knock ; 
our respect for our priests and the close relations between 
priest and people is something of which we are justly proud. 
We feel that all these things are fruits of something, and it 
must be a good tree. 

Now it would be very imprudent and the kind of thing 
we want to avoid in this Congress, to condemn this attitude 
of mind out of hand as being completely unreasonable and 
unsound. Very zealous priests and very holy people are quite 
happy about the state of worship in Ireland. The Holy Father 
himself, in Mediator Dei, may be invoked in support of their 
position. He has made it clear that the hierarchy in each 
country are to decide what is necessary and what is feasible 
in the special circumstances of their flocks. One cannot 
characterise our lack of what is termed a Liturgical Movement 
—a writer on Ireland in Ephemerides Liturgicae, 1946, Vol. 
Lx, simply states: “In Ireland there is no Liturgical 
Movement properly so called *—one cannot characterise this 
lack as simply crass neglect or defiance of what has been 
recommended. There are special circumstances here affecting 
our religious development—for centuries we were cut off from 
the continent and the ending of the Penal Laws found us with 
only the bare essentials and certainly of necessity with a silent 
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congregation. We feel that our full churches excuse us from 
the suggestions made by continental writers to revive religion 
and fill their empty ones. We dislike communal prayer and 
normally communal singing, though it is curious that any 
liturgical movement at all has been, and very successfully, in 
the direction of the growth of Gregorian Chant choirs. For 
our admittedly exaggerated leaning towards devotional exercises 
and pious practices not strictly connected with the sacred 
liturgy, we find a certain support from the Pope himself in 
paragraph 32 of Mediator Dei: ‘‘ When devotional exercises 
and pious practices in general, not strictly connected with the 
Sacred Liturgy, confine themselves to merely human acts, with 
the express purpose of directing these latter to the Father 
in Heaven, or rousing people to repentance and holy fear of 
God .. . they are not only highly praiseworthy but absolutely 
indispensable . . . because they increase the fervour and 
generosity with which we are bound to dedicate all that we 
are and all that we have to the service of Jesus Christ.” In 
general, therefore, we are not conscious of any sense of guilt 
for not applying to ourselves something which we know would 
make such additional demands on both clergy and laity. 

While this is the general attitude of our city parish and the 
country at large, there is at the same time, as I said, a growing 
number of people who take their stand on the principle laid 
down by Saint Pius X that active lay participation in the 
sacred liturgy is the first and indispensable source of the true 
christian spirit and who maintain that in spite of all appearances, 
the Catholic spirit in Ireland is an unreal one, something growing 
in an extraordinary way without the deep roots which are 
necessary for survival. 

_ The evidence is, in some respects, in favour of this minority 

and it can be easily compiled by a critical analysis of the blessings 
listed by the majority. If we had these and nothing else in 
our parish, all would be well but side by side with them are 
so many things utterly opposed to the true Christian spirit 
that we are forced to conclude that it is not the foundation of 
the exuberance of religious activity. 

There should be’ in a city parish, over and above all a sense 
of unity, priests and people united as members of the Mystical 
Body with Christ its head and with one another. There is not 
this sense of unity ; there is no consciousness of being a family 
in Christ, there is no sense of corporate worship as members. 
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of the Mystical Body. Our prayers are the expression of the 
individual’s reverence and worship for God. Unless we have 
this consciousness of our unity as members of the Mystical 
Body, how can this spirit of unity overflow from our 
Eucharistic worship into our daily lives in the spheres of the 
family, the factory, the economic and political arenas? And, 
in fact, there is no other explanation of the lack of unity and 
of the disruption and dissension in the social and _ political 
spheres in our parish than the absence of any consciousness 
among us of our solidarity, a real, living thing in the Mystical 
Body. How else could you have the dual conscience so evident 
in the suggestion from so many devoutly-practising Catholics 
that the Mother and Child Scheme was no affair of the hierarchy ? 
Or the dual conscience which gives us the spectacle of a Sunday 
Catholic, an employer who is antagonistic to trade unions and 
any betterment of the conditions of his employees ; or a Sunday 
Catholic, a worker who will not join a union or who regards his 
employer as an enemy, a fair target for unjust practices ? 
Fundamentally then, this deep root of all true spirituality 
must be restored, because its absence is visible in every aspect 
of what appears externally to be an admirably worshipping 


What satisfaction is really to be gained from our packed 
congregations at Sunday Mass if they do not exercise their 
supreme duty and privilege of participating in the Sacrifice ? 
I asked a girl of twenty, an Honours Leaving Certificate holder, 
a pupil for ten years at one of our well-known Convent Schools, 
a member of an excellent family, I asked her Father Clifford 
Howell’s question: “If the Pope to-morrow removed the 
obligation of Sunday Mass, would you go on Sundays?” Her 
answer, after a moment’s deliberation, was ‘“ Frankly, no, 
Father.” Would that not be the answer of many of her con- 
temporaries ? I listened some weeks ago to the vocal reactions 
of our congregation after a running commentary instruction 
on the Mass had been given at every single Mass in the parish 
one Sunday : apart from the few who resented it because they 
could not say “their own prayers,’ there was the greatest 
enthusiasm because “for the first time I knew what was 
happening—this should be repeated. once a month.” 

How can we glory in our crowded churches, packed with 
vast throngs, many of whom are impassive, inert, and all are 
silent until the three Hail Marys after the Mass has been 
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completed ? If they cannot hear the priest, if in some cases 
they cannot see him, if many have no idea of why they are 
there other than that they are escaping mortal sin, what glory 
is to be had in them? What has happened to take from them 
their consciousness of their dignity as a holy people, of the 
priesthood of the laity, offering the sacrifice through and with 
the priest, offering themselves as victims? What would be 
left to them but to say their own prayers, if they could not 
follow in their missals, those of them who know about missals 
and can use them, a Mass celebrated so rapidly that they could 
not keep up with the celebrant? What glory can there be in 
the thousands who receive Holy Communion if they are not — 
alive to the Blessed Eucharist as the Sacrament of Unity in 
the Mystical Body, if they are ignorant of its social as well as 
its personal implications ? Is it unreasonable that many of 
our parishioners have come to reg ‘“ receiving ’”? a8 more 
important than offering the Mass, as something quite separate 
from it, if they do not see it as completing the Sacrifice because 
they normally receive it either before Mass begins or from a 
priest who distributes Holy Communion all through the Mass ? 


What pride can we take in the close relation between the 
priest and the people in our parish if neither clergy nor laity 
are alive to the dignity of the class of the faithful, if the latter 
are made to feel inferior in some way to the priests? What 
part in the Unity of the Mystical Body has that strange 
clericalism in some of us which makes us afraid of the laity, 
distrustful of them, which suspects “ laicism ” or “ trustee-ism ” 
in any suggestion from this plebs sancta in connection with the 
work of the church or parish? How terrible if the passive, 
silent congregation at the Holy Sacrifice were so because we 

kept them so, if their denied, because unrealised, participation 
in the liturgy with its complete giving of themselves to the 
apostolate, deprived us of that circle of lay apostles trained 
and formed by us in a layman’s, but a true, spirituality ! The 
solution of the world crisis is largely in the hands of the layman, 
as the areas of life most affected are the areas of lay life, economic, 
political, family. 


What room for complacency is there if out of the thousands 
who throng the churches for the Sunday Mass of obligation, 
a hundred keep the Lord’s Day in the Pope’s way by attending 
the evening devotions, where the Holy Father’s wish to have 
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them share in the prayers of the Liturgy by singing the office 
of Vespers is never realised ? 

In our city parish the Church prolongs the priestly mission 
of Jesus Christ by means of the sacraments, those special 
channels through ‘which men are made partakers in the super- 
natural life. Our annual returns of Baptisms, Holy Communions, 
Confessions, administrations of Extreme Unction and Marriages 
show the vigour of the Catholic life in the parish. Are those 
who question the genuineness of our participation in these 
sacraments entitled to do so? Are the serious converts, and we 
have a few in the parish, who have studied their doctrine 
earnestly, right in being puzzled by what Father Reinhold of 
the American journal Worship calls “‘ the nonchalance of priests 
and people, their haste and boredom.” If that were true, if 
many of our baptisms could truly be described as “ hole and 
corner affairs,”’ with a nurse and a young girl the only attendants, 
if many of our Holy Communions were only a routine, if our 
Confessions were regulated by the impatience of the confessor, 
and the dying often consoled, if consolation it can be called, 
only by the un-intelligible Latin words of the Ritual, if our 
young people were launched on the seas of matrimony in a 
succession of happenings among which the sacrament uniting 
them was the least remembered in detail, because the most 
perfunctory—if all that were true, it could only be because of 
a complete forgetfulness of the life-giving action of Christ the 
Head in His Mystical Body through these sacramental channels. 

We have in our city parish a heterogeneous congregation, 
people of different social standing, people of different income 
groups and many different occupations and professions. We 
know that the Sacrament of Union which all partake of in the 
Eucharistic Sacrifice of the Mass should protect them from any 
dissension, any injustice to one another, any lack of charity. 
In point of fact, we find to our perturbation that this over- 
flowing of our mystical unity into our daily-life relations does 
not take place. ‘ The social implications of the liturgy even 
when known to the Faithful are not wanted, they are emotionally 
and even practically disturbing, since none of us have a natural 
affinity for sacrifice,’ and we find, as Father Le Farge said in 
an article in Worship (December 1951), that “ the facts of the 
supernatural community come into direct conflict with the 
social and economic pressures ard the petty vanities of our 
hard-bitten daily life.” When the social implications are not 
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even known, as follows when the consciousness of our place in 
the Mystical Body is missing, things are inevitably even worse. 
This is the only possible explanation of some of the greater 
problems which confront us in the extra-church work of our 
crowded and busy parish. 


One of the most disturbing features of a good proportion of 
a congregation so faithful to the Mass and the frequentation 
of the sacraments, is the degree in which they succumb to the 
pagan materialism of life which daily encroaches on us from 
outside. It is evident in their reading, in their seeking after 
amusement, some of it dangerous if not actually harmful, 
modern dancing, modern plays and films. It appears in the 
very materialistic standards of living sought by many of them, 
and in the facility with which they accept and profess very 
low standards of both public and personal morality. It must 
make us wonder if the kind of preaching we do is not lacking 
in the qualities needed to make our people grow up into God, 
if negative preaching is not dulled in its effect by its repetition, 
St. Paul made his churches thrive amid Corinthian paganism 
on the doctrines of the Mystical Body and the Indwelling 
Spirit. 


Confronted, then, with this divergence between what we 
would like to think the state of our worship was and what it 
really is and looking around for remedies to cure our ills, we 
are inundated and bewildered by a torrential shower of liturgical 
suggestions from many countries beyond our shores. “ This 
ought to be done,” “ this must be done,” “ this can be done,” 
“this is being done.” Under this downpour we must turn to 
what the call to this Congress termed “ the cutting commonsense 
of the Irish.” We have as our safe guide and norm the very 
charter of our assembly, the encyclical Mediator Dei itself 
with the wise directives of Pius XII to stimulate our zeal yet 
save us from excesses. 


Contemplating the state of the liturgy in our city parish, 
we concede freely that as regards the exterior manner and 
circumstances in which the laity in some other places outside 
Ireland participate in the Mass and other liturgical functions, 
we are very far behind the times and to attempt, assuming it 
were necessary or desirable, to plunge at once into the position 
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reached by them would be foolhardy. We must walk before 
we can run. 

We see that the end to be attained, the end outlined by the 

Holy Father, is the important thing and not the means. The 
| end is by participation in the liturgy “ to unite the congregation 
in spirit as much as possible with the divine Redeemer, so that 
their lives may be daily enriched with more abundant sanctity 
and greater glory be given to the Heavenly Father.” We 
already have, and are blessed in having, many of the fruits of 
the full flowering of the liturgy, but we need to replace the root 
from which such fruits must have grown and without which 
any growth must lose its vitality, wither and die. In brief, we 
must teach our congregation, made up as it is of the holy, the 
pious, the indifferent and the careless, we must teach them 
anew the doctrine of their great dignity, with its corresponding 
great responsibilities, as members of the Mystical Body of 
which Christ is the Head. That is to say, we must deepen 
t their understanding of their Faith. 
By what methods? The Pope assures us that external ways 
of participation are not essential to proper participation 
(paragraphs 105-108 Mediator Dei). We do feel that certain 
external methods in operation elsewhere are unsuitable to us 
because of (a) the great numbers in our congregation, which, 
for example, would make such a feature as consecrating hosts 
at each Mass for those to communicate at it quite impractical ; 
and (b) the great diversity of types in our congregation. This 
would seem to be the view of authority. It is, nevertheless, 
apparent to us that modern people insist on vital and progressive 
movement and an active share in things and we cannot feel 
comfortable in denying these permanently to the rising generation 
in our parish. 

There are places in the parish, the convents and the schools, 
where active external participation might be put into practice 
because the difficulties named above do not exist ; from there 
a start can eventually be made with special Masses in the church 

and general congregations who have learned to sing at Mass 
and who know that even to stand up at various parts is to 
endorse what is being done will find it easier to become active 
instead of passive. 
5 The great blessings we already have we can foster by 
1 instruction ; we can, and indeed must, tell our people what 
e they should be doing while the liturgy is being carried out. 
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We can deepen the piety and the individual striving for union 
with Christ by the non-liturgical devotions we already have so 
' richly ; by more care in the administration of the sacraments, 
by encouraging better preparation for them and thanksgiving 
after them, so ending any routine reception of them. This 
will help us in one of our big problems, the emigration of 
badly-instructed people away from the shelter and protection 
of custom and the example of all round them. 

Now we do give instructions and in accordance with a very 
detailed and carefully-planned schedule, but we don’t reach 
more than a fraction of our people, since we have ordinarily 
no preaching except at the late Masses and only a small per- 
centage of our congregation returns for the evening devotions. 
The very people whose generosity and piety is evident in their 
weekly attendance at the early Sunday Masses, in order that 
they may receive Holy Communion, rarely hear any kind of 
sermon or instruction except during the time of the annual 
retreat or mission. So that those on whom we would first of 
all count for a fuller participation in worship, are left without 
a@ knowledge of their privilege and their duty. 

It does seem, then, that if we are to carry out the Holy 
Father’s directives in the ways we see to be feasible, we must 
arrange for short instructions at all Masses on Sundays. This 
will be something new in our city parish, but we must cease to 
regard “‘ keeping the people long in church” as something to 
be avoided at all costs. It surely follows that we must escape 
from the tyranny of the half-hour late Masses, so that a proper 
instruction may be given; both priest and people would 
benefit in their offering of the Holy Sacrifice. An equally obvious 
implication is that the instruction should be heard by all, 
_ where necessary by the installation of an efficient sound-system. 

What the Holy Father urges concerning the administration 
of the sacraments is certainly within our powers. We can see 
no reasonable difficulty in so administering the sacraments of 
Baptism, Extreme Unction and Matrimony that the faithful 
will derive from them their full richness. In view of the precedent 
already obtain in Germany and the request from England 
for a similar concession, it may be that we will soon have 
approval for greater use of the vernacular in these ceremonies ; 
in the meantime we must make the most of what we have. 
The introductory address to those about to be married which 
is found in English and American rituals, would seem to be a 
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small demand yet one most helpful for our purpose. Prayers 
in the vernacular at the funeral services could only serve to 
increase our knowledge and respect for the Church’s devotion 
to her deceased children. 

We do not think it sensible to expect that the lack of unity 
which produces the contradiction between our church-going 
congregation and the parish so affected by social and personal 
differences and even injustices, will disappear at once simply 
because of the introduction of common prayer and singing in 
church. Instruction, ceaseless instruction, is needed on the 
unity which should exist; and action is needed, directed to 
change evil ways in the sphere of daily life. If that unity is 
increased there will be more desire to pray and worship in 
unity, for “no genuinely united Catholic group will fail to 
welcome a sacramental and liturgical expression of their inner 
triumph,” to quote Father Le Farge again. Indeed, it is hardly 
sense to take away the responses from an adult congregation 
and give them over to a little boy. But the essential thing 
is to make the people want to give the responses: after they 
want to the rest is easy. 

We do feel, in the light of Mediator Dei, that the condition 
of our churches and altars and the provision to be made when 
we build a new church in the parish for the active participation 
of the laity in the liturgy, are all of vital importance in the 
fulfilment of our duty to the flock of Christ. Those who support 
our church are entitled, when they come to it, to have life and 
have it abundantly and our modern congregation must be given 
modern art and architecture, provided that the Holy Father’s 
principles of sacredness, nobility and universality are observed 
in them. 

We rejoice in recognising that all that is called for and all 
we consider should be done, is not an innovation but a restoration. 
We are alive to the fact that only the liturgy shows that 
Catholicism is based on the brotherhood of man, that it is a 
social rather than an individualistic religion, that the Church 
is unity, not the sum total of all individual Catholics. From 
a parish newly awakened to this, through its participation in 
the sacred liturgy, we hope to turn aside the menace of the 
scourge of atheistic Communism. 

LiAM BREEN 


Bray, Co. Wicklow. 
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O 


oR the proper appreciation of at least some aspects of Irish 
folklore concerning the Mother of God, it may be helpful 
to the reader if I summarise what is known about her 
cult outside of Ireland, in so far as it may throw some light on 
the origins and development of its Irish manifestations. Many 
of the legends, folk prayers and poetry concerning her came 
to us from other lands in various ways, while others are un- 
doubtedly Irish. 

The cult of Our Lady is very ancient and deep-rooted, not 
only in Europe but also in the East. It was first initiated by 
the Eastern Church and synods held in the early centuries of 
the Christian era dealt with many problems related to her 
cult and life. There can be little doubt that these synodal 
discussions had a great effect on the popularisation of her 
cult among the ordinary people—in ancient Gaul (now France), 
for example, veneration of Our Lady had already in the 6th 
century given rise to many popular stories and legends about 
her, which were later recorded in writing. Gregory of Tours, 
bishop, scholar and saint, collected and wrote many tales of 
miracles and legends about her. 

One of these, the Legend of the Little Jew, tells how a little 
Jewish boy received Holy Communion with his companions 
and was thrown into the furnace by his father as punishment ; 
he was protected from the flames, however, by a Lady with 
a Child who spread her cloak over him. This miracle story 
had a particular appeal to the medieval mind and its central 
motif occurs again and again in popular legends and tales in 
different lands, including Ireland, even to the present day. 
It reminds one of the Russian folk-tale about the repentant 
sinner who is preserved from burning by the Holy Virgin, 
who saves him with her cloak. 

The early medieval cult and legends of Our Lady were 
surpassed by their later development. Medieval poetry had 
been greatly influenced by the hymn Ave Maris Stella, which 
was probably composed in the 9th century, and it gave rise 
to many imitations. Then, in the 11th century, the legends 
of Our Lady were collected and written down as a unit for the 


1Dr. O Siilleabhdin, whose publications include Handbook of 
Irish Folklore, is Archivist of the Irish Folklore Commission. 
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first time. The Cistercian Order, which was founded in 1098, 
started a campaign for the furtherance of her cult, and all 
houses belonging to them were (and still are) named in her 
honour. The early Cistercian monks felt the need for new 
legends and poems to express their veneration for the Mother 
of God, and their great mystical writer and reformer, St. 
Bernard of Clairvaux, strove to supply the need. He wrote 
many sermons about Our Lady and her miracles and he is also 
supposed to be the author of several well-known prayers and 
hymns addressed to her. His Cistercian brethren followed 
suit and, in later times, the writings of many of them, such as 
Caesarius of Heisterbach, became the source of many popular 
Marian legends which were incorporated from time to time 
in widespread medieval collections. 


There is a very extensive literature dealing with legends of 
Our Lady in European countries, including Germany, the 
Netherlands, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Iceland and Russia. 
Surveys of the legends have been made from time to time and, 
by the comparative method, a good idea can be got of their 
lines of migration. 

Irish folklore affords a rich store of research material to 
students of the traditional devotion to the Virgin Mary in 
Ireland. Its content may be roughly segregated into the following 
categories : apocryphal legends about her life on earth ; stories 
of miraculous appearances by her after her death ; aetiological 
stories which ascribe the origin of certain customs and other 
features to her ; folk poetry in her honour ; folk prayers and 
charms in which she is mentioned ; holy wells dedicated to 
_her name; and animals, birds, fishes, insects and plants which, 
in their Irish form, have been named after her. 


Apocryphal legends about her were the common possession 
of the ordinary people of Catholic Europe in medieval times. 
In origin, however, they were older, as the Hindoos, the Persians, 
the Jews, the Greeks, the Romans, the Slavs and the Teutons, 
all made their individual contributions to the stock of Marian 
apocrypha. Such legends had their origin in the desire of the 
common people to fill in the gaps in the bare Gospel narrative 
concerning the life of Our Saviour and His Mother on earth. 
The human touch and the factual detail which they show are 
typical of the medieval mind and, far from being irreverent, 
they can still produce in the hearts of an audience beside a 
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fire in the Gaeltacht a strong feeling of sympathy and devotion 
towards the Mother of God and her Son. 

Reward for kindness shown to the Holy Family on earth 
form the main motif of a number of legends. Here is a translation 
of one from Conamara : 


The Blessed Virgin and St. Joseph were travelling with 
the Child Jesus and they came to a house in a certain place. 
It was night and they asked for lodgings. The man of 
the house said that they had no lodgings for people like 
them, so they went away. There was in the house a girl 
whose arms never grew when she was born. She seemed 
anxious to help them, so she went out and watched them. 
They went into a barn that was there with cows and an 
ass in it. The Virgin Mary walked along the side where 
the ass was tied. When they were there a little while, 
the girl came to the door. It was closed and she couldn’t 
open it as she had no hands. The Virgin Mary told her 
to push the door in with her shoulder. She did and the 
door opened.and she went in. The Child Jesus was crawling 
about the floor. The Virgin Mary told the girl to bend 
down and bring the Child to her. When the girl did so, 
two fine arms grew on her shoulders and she brought the 
Child to His Mother. The girl was delighted. When she 
went out home, her people couldn’t make out from heaven 
how she had got the arms. They all stood up and rushed 
out—they didn’t guess till then who the strangers were 
—and they couldn’t do enough for them for the rest of 
the night. 


From the Dingle Peninsula comes a legend which seeks to. 


explain the grace of repentance given to the good thief on 
‘Calvary : 

The Virgin Mary and the Child Jesus were walking 
one day through a wild wood. They came to a hut in 
which was a woman with her child. There was a saucepan 
of milk warming on the fire for the child. When it was 
warm, the woman took up the milk and gave some of 
it to her own child. Then she gave the remainder to the 
Child Jesus to drink. When He had drunk it, the Virgin 
Mary thanked the woman and left. 

When Our Saviour was hanging on the Cross, there were 
two thieves hanging near Him, one on each side. The 
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one on the right side was the child of the woman in the 


hut. 
“ Lord,” said he, “ You are innocent. It is I who am 


guilty. Remember me when You go to Your Father’s 


Kingdom !” 
** You will be with Me in Paradise, tomorrow,’’ answered 


Our Saviour. 
And so he was saved. He was in Paradise the following 


day. 
Apocryphal legends often give a paradoxical twist, however, 


to such rewards. For example, take a Donegal version : 


The Virgin Mary was travelling along another time, 
with her Child on her back, and she came to a marshy 
stretch of mountain which she had to cross. She met two 
well-dressed girls. One of them took pity on the poor 
woman, who was half-dead from carrying the Child. 

“Give me the Child, poor woman,” she said, “ and I 
will carry Him across the mountain for you. You are a 
stranger, but I know the dry path we usually take and 
I can travel better than you.” 

The other girl looked at her with scorn. 

‘*'You’re a fool to be soiling your clothes with a poor 
woman’s child,” said she. 

“ Ah, the poor woman is a pity,” said the other. 

She took the Child on her back and, following the path, 
reached the other side, clean and safe. She didn’t know 
who the Virgin Mary was—she thought that she was just 
@ poor woman. She gave the Child back to her. 

“May God protect ye the rest of the way!” said she. 
“T must go this other way now.” 

When the girls had left them, the Virgin Mary spoke 
to her Son. 

“Son,” said she, ‘“ what reward will You give that 
girl who carried You so far? It would have killed me, 
as I didn’t know the path.” 

“She will always have her head bent and must work 
hard to get through the world, Mother,” said He. 

“ What’s that You’re saying, Son?” said His Mother, 
in surprise. “‘ And how will you treat the girl who wouldn’t 
soil her clothes with You ? ” 

“Her head will always be proudly raised, on top of the 
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wind. She'll have plenty to eat and drink and no end of 
pleasure.” 
“Well, if that’s the way it will be, I pity the poor girl 
who carried You across the mountain!” said the Virgin. 
‘ Mother,” He replied, “ isn’t our time in this world 
short? She will have pleasure and happiness yet, but 
the other girl must take her chance.” 


Similarly, a Cork story tells how the Virgin Mary asked 
her Son how he would reward a woman who had been kind 
to her. 


¢ All of her children will die before she will,’’ He replied. 

‘ And what about the woman who was unkind ? ” asked 
His Mother. 

“ All of her children will be around her death-bed,”’ 
was the reply. 

He went on to explain that the deceased children of 
the kind woman would prepare a place in Heaven for 
their mother. The family of the unkind woman, on the 
other hand, would not lead good lives and their presence 
at their mother’s death-bed would be a penance rather 
than a source of comfort. 


Then there is the story of the smith and the cowherd. 


The latter was lying down, watching his herd grazing, 
and was too lazy to get a thorn for the Virgin’s cloak on 
a windy day. The smith, on the contrary, made a pin for 
her. And ever since, the weariness of the smith, who need 
only wash his hands in the iron-water at the end of the 
day to feel refreshed, passes on to the cowherd, whose 
work is comparatively light. 


Aetiological legends associated with Our Lady are very 
common in Irish folk tradition. They endeavour to explain 
certain phenomena, as for example, this one from Conamara, 
which seeks to account for the great love of mothers for their 
children : 


St. Joseph and the Virgin Mary were travelling through 
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a glen one day. The Child Jesus was with them. The 
Holy Virgin heard a great noise coming towards them. 

‘‘ Take care, my Son!” said she. “ Do You hear that 
noise ? ” 

“You are in no danger, Mother,” replied the Son of 
God. ‘My Father will protect us.” 

“Son, You are my seven loves!” said the Virgin. 

“ By saying that, Mother, you have left the mothers of 
the whole world in a bad way, for each of them will have 
seven times as much love for her son as he will have for 
her.” 


Other legends tell in similar vein why plaited crosses of 
rushes or straw are made on the Eve of the Feast of St. Brigid 
in memory of an act of kindness which she showed to Our Lady 
(of whom she was a contemporary, for the purposes of the 
story). And again, Our Lady is associated with the origin of 
the May Bush. The pursuing soldiers were told by the trad- 
itionally evil insect, the dearga-daol (earwig), that they would 
find the Holy Family hiding in a house outside of which a 
bush would be set up in the midden. It happened to be May 
Eve. The soldiers set off to look for such a house, but to their 
confusion, they found a bush of this type miraculously set up 
on every midden. And the story ends by saying that Our Lady 
asked that the May Bush miracle should be commemorated 
each year in her honour. 

An Irish lullaby, Crénén na Banaltran, which begins: 
Seoithin seothé, mo stér é mo leanbh, and which in one form or 
another was used for centuries in Ireland to lull children to 
sleep, was said to have been used by the Virgin Mary for her 
own Child. It may be mentioned here that Irish tradition 
sought, in its simple way, to honour Our Lady by making her 
one of ourselves, Maire Bhreathnach. This name is rare, however, 
in comparison with the frequent citation of the Irish name, 
Muire, reserved for her alone. 

Only passing mention can be made here of the hundreds of 
folk-prayers, in which Our Lady is mentioned and honoured, 
which were in constant use by our ancestors. I may be pardoned 
for making a plea in this article for a properly edited collection 
of them. Luckily, there is ample material available in manuscript, | 
and a representative collection, in either the Irish originals or in 
English translation, would serve better than anything else to show 
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the beauty of these popular prayers. Not only had the people 
set prayers of their own for the normal occasions (getting up, 
before and after meals, on retiring at night, and so on), but 
also hundreds of occasional prayers to accompany details of 
their daily routine or to ask the help of God and His Blessed 
Mother in their needs. There are too, hundreds of charms 
in which intercession is made to Our Lady for special purposes. 

The recital of the Rosary was, in the days of our grandfathers, 
a far more solemn occasion than it has now generally become. 
Long introductory prayers preceded it, followed by the fifteen 
decades, interspersed with other prayers, and ending with 
“trimmings ”’ which often occupied the most of an hour. 
People in islands off the coast, who were often prevented by 
bad weather on Sundays from attending Mass on the mainland, 
made it a practice to assemble and recite the Rosary during 
Mass, while their faces were turned towards where the church 
was situated. Fishermen recited the Rosary in their boats at 
sea during the night and it was, as it still is, the usual practice 
to offer up the Rosary and special prayers at wakes. Old people 
especially were never without their beads on their person and 
these were counted in prayer many times during the quiet 
occupations of the day, such as herding or minding children. 
On journeys, too, the Rosary was said, alone or in company, 
and I have heard of old people who reckoned the length of 
time it took them to make a journey by mentioning the number 
of Rosaries they had recited on the way. The pace of modern 
life may be cited as an excuse for the cessation of such devotion, 
but it is salutary to remember the ways of our forefathers in 
this connection. 

We must turn to medieval hymnology for the models and 
inspirational source of at least some of the Irish folk-poems 
dealing with the Virgin Mary. Caoine na Maighdine (The 
Lament of the Virgin) and Caoine na dTri Muire (The Lament 
of the Three Marys) derive in form from 12th and 13th century 
hymns known as the Laments of the Holy Virgin, which described 
the sorrow of Mary at seeing her Son suffer on the Cross. These 
Latin hymns and such a well-known one as Stabat Mater Dolorosa 
influenced contemporary, and later, popular religious poetry 
not only in Ireland but also in France, Italy, Spain, Portugal 
and parts of Switzerland. 

Sometime in the end of the tragic summer of 1847, the body 
of a well-known local poet was discovered by neighbours in 
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a vacant house in south Kerry. His name was Diarmuid 0 
Séaghdha (na Bolgaighe), of the parish of Tuosist. He had 
died, probably of hunger, some days before his kind-hearted 
but suffering neighbours were aware of it. O Séaghdha could 
neither read nor write ; yet he was far from being an ignorant 
man, a8 is evident from the large amount of vigorous poetry 
which tradition ascribes to him. 

Over twenty years ago, I was privileged to have an opportunity 
of writing down from the lips of old Irish speakers in that parish 
as much as they could remember of Diarmuid’s poetry ; this 
has since been published. The first poem I noted down was 
a religious one, The Office of the Seven Days of the Week. 
It is an appeal for help to the Virgin Mary by the Office of 
each day of the week, in the style of the 14th and 15th century 
Latin hymns, Pia Dictamina, of which it is clearly an echo. 
Such Offices may have been common in the Irish language, 
but so far I have met only one other—a religious folk-poem 
from the Dingle Peninsula. I have endeavoured in the following 
verses to give in English translation some idea of the content 
and power of O Séaghdha’s devotional poem, while trying to 
imitate his rigid system of internal rhymes. At any rate, it 
will serve to recall the memory of one poor Irish poet who | 
wove a beautiful garland of verse in honour of Mary. 


THE OFFICE OF THE SEVEN DAYS OF THE WEEK 


I 
Virgin most humble, stumbling our darkened way, 
Give us your comfort and succour, and be our stay. 
As you gave us your Son, by the good God planned for aye, 
By the Office of Sunday, shun us not Judgement Day. 


II 
Virgin most wonderful, coming with blessings untold, 
Who bore us your Son, chosen One of the heavenly fold, 
As in anguish you looked on your Love lying dead and cold, 
By the Office of Monday, bring comfort to earth below. 


III 
Virgin demure, who knew not stain of guilt, 
Your Son did endure to be poor for the sake of men ; 
From our souls impure remove all trace of sin, 
By the Office of Tuesday, ensure that Heaven we win. 
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IV 
Virgin resplendent, let men ne’er cease your praise, 
In tributes unending singing your peerless grace ; 
You love God’s children, so lest sin should gain the day, 
By the Office of Wednesday, lend us your aid alway. 


Virgin most lustrous, mother to all who pray, 
On Calvary’s summit you stood for us all that day, 
As your Son did suffer, bloody and wan and pale, 
By: the Office of Thursday, succour us or we fail. 


VI 
Virgin most mild, in all climes let your name be known, 
You hastened the time when Christ became our own ; 
As He saved mankind by dying on this day, alone, 
By the Office of Friday, guide us to Mary’s throne. 


VII 
Virgin most happy to watch the Saviour small, 
Whose Blood in the chalice at Mass sustains us all, 
As you answered for Adam’s descendants the angel’s call, 
By the Office of Saturday, hearken, and stay our fall. 


O SUMLEABHAIN 
Irish Folklore Commission, 82 St. Stephen’s Green, Dublin. 


COELESTIS CURIA 


Nil pian na brén No pain or sorrow 
do 16 né @otche ann, by day or by night there, 
nil ciach nd ceo no gloom or blur 
ar chlé na saoithe ann : on the beauty of the saints there : 
mo chiis gdire I am made glad 
a lichdir is a n-intinn, by their joy and cheer 
a Thriondid oirdheare, as they praise Thee unwearied, 


id mholadh gan traochadh! O glorious Trinity. 
—TADHG GAELACH 
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RADIO 


N the series entitled “the Word and the World,” Radio 

Eireann has been trying to bring the essentials of the 

Catholic way of life within the reach of the ordinary listener 
and with this purpose in view many prominent men have been 
asked to speak on- various aspects of the Catholic faith. I 
wonder whether the ordinary listener does, in fact, listen to 
these programmes. If he does not he is missing some very 
valuable sustenance, but in view of the all too general attitude 
to the Sunday sermon, it may be too much to hope that any- 
thing of this nature can compete with the wares offered by 
Radio Luxembourg at the same time. The fault does not lie 
with Radio Eireann, of course, but rather with ourselves, whose 
tastes are moulded by disc-jockeys who are themselves the 
product of This Sponsored Age. 

The whole thing is a vicious circle. The radio, in order to 
pay its way, finds that it must have sponsored programmes. 
The sponsors, in order to appeal to as large an audience as 
possible, provide what they think that audience wants—the 
most popular modern music. The audience, fed on these modern 
“ songs,” demand more and more until a programme of the 
twenty most popular tunes of the moment sounds like a latter- 
day Babel. Not that all these modern productions are rubbish. 
By no means. There are some which have genuine talent, but 
in most of them the feeble attempts to wed words to music 
are enough to make the angels weep and strong men switch 
off in despair. 

“The people are much more hungry than we suppose for 
something they haven’t got, but they don’t know what it is.” 
The quotation is from a September talk by Father Martindale, 
called “ Shepherds and Hungry Sheep,” in which he commented 
on the hundreds of thousands who flocked to hear the American 
evangelist, Billy Graham, who visited England recently. He 
maintains that the Word is not being given to the World, that 
“we, who ought to have been shepherds, have tragically 
often left the sheep unfed.”” And by “ shepherds” he meant 
not only the priests but the people—all those who possess the 
gift and do not let it shine out as a beacon to others who are 
less fortunate. It was clear that Father Martindale had the 
sentiments of Milton’s Lycidas in mind, but if he was at fault 
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it was, perhaps, in being a little above the head of the ordinary 
man, whom the series should attract. 

A more satisfying talk was that on “The Embassy to 
Nazareth’ by Dr. McGarry of Maynooth, who started with 
the Annunciation and spoke of the mission of Mary. In his 
summing-up he asked listeners to think of the Annunciation 
as the great window of some Lady Chapel ; around this window 
we would group a set of four panels depicting the Temptation 
- of Eve, the Immaculate Conception, Mary beneath the Cross, 
and the Assumption, and the whole story is told. This was 
just the sort of thing to fix the talk in the mind and make it 
last through a daily diet of business and pleasure. 

A less happy effort was Bruce Marshall’s account of his 
meetings with ‘* Priest and People in America.” This was in 
Mr. Marshall’s best novelist style, with the flashing phrase to 
throw a blinding light on the thought. But, unfortunately, the 
tendency is to remember the phrase when the thought: has 
gone. He did have many good things to say and made his 
points well (particularly in his comments on the new liturgical 
movement) but the plain truth is that the article in the October 
number of The Furrow will be much more effective than the 
broadcast of 26 September. The voice had something to do 
with this: Mr. Marshall was too obviously the author of these 
telling phrases and too desperately anxious to make them heard. 
The Word was obliterated by the phrase. This sort of thing 
will sell and may make people listen at the time, but will it 
make them remember? That is what matters. 

Radio Eireann has launched a new and very ambitious 
Variety Show and intends to establish Joe Lynch as a radio 
comedian. The first performances have survived the advance 
publicity and give great promise of lasting success. This is 
not merely a form of faint praise; it is simply a recognition 
of the cold fact that such a show must prove itself over an 
extended period, and that the ultimate burden must always 
fall on the script-writers. Mr. Lynch is capable of great things 
but a continual supply of these great things is not easily ensured. 
We wish the show every success, because we need it here. 
How often have we had to put up with the English type of 
variety show, which depends for its applause on the salacious 
joke and the suggestive leer. If you think the comment too 
hard, then listen at random and think on what you find. Now 
in “ Living With Lynch” we have a promise of gloriously 
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funny things to be and we live in the hope that Mr. Lynch’s 
particular brand of fun may be spared to us for many a long 
day. 
Thinking aloud is a very difficult art and that is what the 
programme called “‘ Conversations in Henry Street” attempts. 
Lady Gregory and James Stephens were well done, but 
“ Endymion ” was less successful. Thomas Bodkin and Brinsley 
MacNamara provide the conversation, but at times the script 
gets in the way. 

Austin Clarke’s “ Letters from the Poets” on 11 October 
was a mixed bag. Samuel Rogers’ account of the salons and 
personalities of Brighton in 1798 and his glimpses of Paris 
in 1802 were dreary museum pieces, but when we came on 
Robert Louis Stevenson in Edinburgh’s Prince’s Street in 
1870 a new interest was born. His visit with Leslie Stephen 
to the hospital bedside of W. E. Henley and his own identification 
of Henley with Long John Silver (“‘ the maimed man ruling ’’) 
shed a new light on well-known and well-beloved things. 
Lastly, a link was forged between Yeats and faraway Samoa 
with the honest admiration Stevenson expressed for ‘“‘ The 
Lake Isle of Innisfree.’”’ Such things set one to thinking and 
lighted up the dusty corridors of time. 


Patrick V. O’BRIEN 
St. Jarlath’s College, Tuam, Co. Galway. 


DESIGNS FOR A CHURCH 


GROWING Dublin surburb requires a new church; it 

must be large enough to accommodate 1,700 people. 

The design of the proposed church was thrown open to 
competition. I think it well (even if unusual) to consider the 
suburb before considering the design. 

Suburbs—Clonskeagh is a typical suburb—have undergone 
a change in our times. Transport has become fast and relatively 
cheap, a new and spacious form of suburb begins to replace the 
old. City workers can now live in a place almost as detached 
and remote from the urban centre as from the country’s open 
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fields. Everything about these new suburbs is new, including 
the problem of designing public buildings for them. The 
important suburban building will have no peers; it will be 
alone and unsupported by anything that is antique, mellow, 
lofty or romantic. For companions it will have small homes 
set in small gardens ; there will be long concrete-surfaced roads, 
electricity and telephone poles and rows of amputated trees ; 
there will be a background of low roofs spreading away to a 
smoky, spire-shot horizon. The modern suburb must make 
the old school architects shudder. 

I went out to see the Clonskeagh site. A layman in architecture, 
I have strong sentiments about fitting the building to the place. 
Bird Avenue, where the church is to be built, runs east and 
west ; the church will face south. I entered a gate of a college 
estate, made enquiries at the gate-lodge (doomed to be erased) 
and soon found myself in a small stubble field. The sun shone, 
the lines of middle-aged elms bordering the open space were 
twitched by a breeze, beyond the trees were blue roofs, beyond 
these (and in a hollow) the blurr of city. On this high, flat and 
rather uninteresting site there is to be a large church, the 
building of which will cost much money. 

It must be internally spacious but it should not be externally 
huge (the majestic would be ludicrous). It will have to take 
cognition of the garden-girt homes (happy family places with 
their hollyhocks, asters and conscientiously clipped hedges) 
and it must be in some wise warm and colourful. It will have 
to be young, not grey and grim. It ought to have-some feature 
—a belfry would serve—to mark it out for all to see (raising 
hearts to God in the traditional manner). The design must be 
expressive of new religious enthusiasm and of national resurgence. 
_ The stubble field in effect must loom immense in the minds of 
many architects ; it is their point of departure. As the day 
wore on, I began to think otherwise: had any of the com- 
petitors for the new church really given sufficient thought to 
the field ? 

From Clonskeagh I went to see the model of the accepted 
design. The competition had gone awry : the winners received 
the prize money, but, in fact, the entry accepted was drawn 
from the unrewarded. It is an excellent model : the lilliputian 
houses bore close resemblance to the real ones I had just seen ; 
there were toy-sized buses and toy-sized people strutting by 
the portico (who to all appearances seemed satisfied with their 
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red church) ; within the model an electric light went on and 
off with crazy regularity. But it was not easy to warm to the 
design itself. It is in the Byzantine style; the flat roof is 
slightly relieved by saucer-like cupolas ; the belfry is handsome, 
but the body of the building lacks poise. The accepted design 
would perhaps brighten a drab city block, but in Clonskeagh 
it will look as if it were dropped out of the sky. 


The exhibition of designs for the new church was held in 
the National University. The exhibits were badly displayed, 
the light was wan, the task of examining them was wearing to 
eyes and feet, but there was definite stimulation. Our architects 
are bursting with ideas, daring in the use of new materials and 
techniques. It is good to be alive at a time when architecture 
is evolving into something as new and beautiful in building 
as an air-liner is new and beautiful in transport. 


Only a feather-head would start off on the long lines of 
faintly-drawn designs without a self-admonishment. This is 
1954 (you must lecture yourself) ; architecture is not an academic 
art, neither is it a display of fireworks in concrete blocks ; 
its concern is with the living needs of living people and those 
who will come after them. You must have an open mind about 
the traditional styles (Classical, Byzantine, Romanesque, 
Gothic, Renaissance) ; they may be worn out, but they are 
not dead; in old and built up sites revived forms of these 
styles are almost necessary. You must consider the task of 
designing a church as the solving of a practical problem in a 
practical way. People at prayer must be made comfortable 
enough to enable them to forget the body’s burden; they 
must have light for the reading of their missals. The clergy 
and servers must have their vestries and offices—but there 
is no difficulty here: your modern architect is well versed in 
the utilitarian. You must bear the Irish climate in mind: 
white walls are apt to go dingy ; there is nothing more depressing 
than the lashing of rain on broad glass surfaces. Social and 
religious developments must be accepted: the levelling of 
class distinctions make side aisles and galleries unnecessary. 
Great throngs at the Communion rail, community participation 
in the Mass and Benediction, the modern desire to see every 
action of the priest at the altar—these are the fruits of the 
saintly Popes of our times. Finally, you must salute the 
Trishman’s conception of what a church should be: it is the 
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great thing on his horizon; it stands for all he most highly 
prizes. 


The competition drew scores of contestants. There was 
variety, much originality and a great deal of verve. It would 
_ take a more clever man than I am to summarise the exhibits 
as a whole ; in one quarter of the room I muttered one thing 
to myself (‘an extraordinary collection of unsuitable ideas of 
every sort’), in another I somersaulted (“‘ these would grow 
old gracefully in Bird Avenue”). My notes are a medley of 
impressions: in praise of ground-plans which gather up. the 
congregation into an all-seeing, all-hearing whole; in abuse 
of the timid, apologetic elevation (as if Emancipation was 
still a political novelty); in despair when confronted with 
variants of recently-built mediocre churches; hooting 
at fantastic, beetling roofs ; joying in many splendid belfries. 
... What variety there is, what a ringing of the changes on 
the dead styles and on Store Street! This exhibition is so 
provocative that it must raise questions even in the minds of 
men long doped by architectural sameness. 


Is it safe to play for safety in design in these uncertain times 
when aesthetics seem to be in the melting pot? Have not 
the use of steel, reinforced concrete and other new materials 
made architects braver than ever they were before? There is 
complete revolution in roof treatment; solid masonry gives 
way to grids and glass; there is a lightness and poise about 
these twentieth century designs which we should acclaim with 
the same degree of joy our ancestors acclaimed the triumphs 
of Gothic builders. Do some of our Irish architects stay too 
much indoors, gazing at the furniture and the uninspiring 
_ faces of radio sets? Heaven spare the Bird Avenues of this 
country from buildings with the mean meins of radio sets or 
the dull look of a bar-frame bee-hive ! Is not the margin between 
a good theatre and a good church rather more narrow than 
one is disposed to believe ? Brendan O’Connor’s entry is one 
that I hope does not go to waste. Is not the grafting on to an 
external wall of a colossal Christ, or Virgin, a begging of the 
architectural question? Why does the idea that a Catholic 
church can be made to look like a Methodist chapel die so 
hard ? Do we really want freak shaped ground-plans ? Probably 
the most unpleasing design in the exhibition arose from a 
triangular base. 
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The competition for the Clonskeagh church caused a furore 
of interest. It is excellent that the laity should interest them- 
selves in church architecture—and the more passionately the 

' better. If there are sore heads and broken hearts as a result 
of this famous competition, it is well. The hurt feelings will 
count little against the great gain of creating sound public 
architectural appreciation. 


STEPHEN RYNNE 
Downings House, Prosperous, Co. Kildare. 


BEGINNING THE ROSARY 


Ofrdilimid suas na hurnaithe seo in ondir Dé is na 

Maighdine Muire, d@’iarra a gcabhair, a gcetna’’s a 

geaireadas. Iarraim ar an Tiarna gach ciach, gach 

tinneas is gach triobléid a dhibirt uainn as a bhfuil de 

dhaoine ’s de bheithigh. Iarraim ar an Tiarna an tslainte 

fhagaint agam féin agus éinne ta ’na éamais go gcasaidh 
' an Tiarna é. 


On the three beads : 

Go mbeannaithear duit, a Mhaighdean Mhuire, mar 
is ti Mathair fosa Criost. 

Go mbeannaithear duit, a Mhaighdean Mhuire, mar 
is tui céile chumhartha an Spiorad Naomh. 

Go mbeannaithear duit, a Mhaighdean Mhuire, mar 
is ti Bai(n)rion ghlérmhar na bhFlaitheas. 

—An tAth. Diarmuid O Laoghaire a scrtobh sios 6 

Labhrés O Chadhla sa Rinn, 29-7-54 


DOCUMENTS 


The following appeal on behalf of Catholic Refugees 
in Western Germany was issued by the Irish hierarchy 
from the October meeting in Maynooth. 


Very Reverend and Reverend Fathers and dearly beloved brethren : 

We desire to draw your attention to the wretched condition, 
especially from the spiritual standpoint, of the millions of 
Catholic refugees now in Western Germany. 

The Potsdam Agreement in 1945 permitted the Russians 
to expel 14,000,000 people, mostly Germans, from the territories 
which came under their control at the end of the war; and 
of these about 9,000,000 made their way to Western Germany. 
This number has since been increased by a further 2,000,000, 
’ so that there are altogether in Western Germany about 11,000,000 
refugees, of whom half are Catholics. The material conditions 
under which these refugees have to live, are indeed wretched, 
but even more pitiable is the plight, from the spiritual stand- 
point, of those of them who are Catholics. Considerably more 
than half their priests died from the hardships which they | 
had to endure during the period of migration, and of those 
that remain many are old or in delicate health and all are 
without material resources. The result is that large numbers 
of these poor Catholics are deprived of the ministrations of 
religion and of the consolations which Holy Mass and the 
sacraments could bring them. 

Belgian and other Catholics have already done much to 
alleviate the needs of their refugee brethren in Germany ; 
and we too, deeply sensible of their pitiable condition, have © 
_ undertaken to help in founding a Mission House in Western 
Germany, from which priests will go out to celebrate Mass for 
refugees, to administer the sacraments to them and to give 
them sermons and instructions. 

We ask you, Very Reverend and Hieveread Fathers and 
dearly beloved brethren, to co-operate with us in this charitable 
work. These refugee Catholics are our brothers in Christ, they 
are bound to us by a bond more sacred and precious than that 
of humanity or fatherland ; and they are in dire distress. We 
appeal to you then to pray that God may alleviate their con- 
dition, material as well as spiritual, and join with us in helping 
towards the establishment of a Mission House. Contributions 
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for this purpose may be given to the parochial clergy or sent 
directly to the bishop of the diocese. No formal collection 
will be made. 


ROSARY 


*OSSERVATORE ROMANO of 13 October 1954 carried the 
Sg text of a decree signed by the Cardinal Penitentiary announc- 
ing that the Holy Father on 11 October 1954 had granted a 
plenary indulgence every Saturday and on two other days of the 
week and on all feasts of our Lady which are found in the 
universal calendar, to all the faithful who say the family rosary 
each day through the week, provided that they confess their 
sins and receive the Blessed Eucharist. 


The following is an extract from the document : 


SS. mus D. N. PIUS benigne concedere dignatus est in 
fidelium favorem, qui tertiam Beatae Mariae Virginis 
Rosarii partem in familia per hebdomadam quotidie 
recitaverint, Indulgentiam plenariam lucrandam quolibet 
sabbato et praeterea duobus aliis diebus in hebdomada, 
ac insuper in singulis eiusdem Deiparae Virginis festis, 
quae in calendario universali reperiuntur dummodo 
rite confessi Bucharisticam Mensam participaverint. 
Contrarius quibuslibet minime obstantibus. 


CONGRESS ON MIGRATION 


The following is an extract from the letter which His 
Excellency the Most Rev. J. B. Montini, Pro-Secretary 
of State, has sent to His Eminence Cardinal de Jong, 
Honorary President of the Second Congress of the Catholic 
Congress on Migration, which was held at Breda in 
Holland last September. 

It is not inopportune here to stress the warm interest and 
encouragement of the Holy See in your work. In the introduction 
to the Apostolic Constitution Hasul Familia on the subject 
of the spiritual care of emigrants, issued in August 1952, His 
Holiness emphasised the fact that the Church must be at 
the side of the exiles and emigrants with a special solicitude 
and an active assistance. They are to be aided in preserving 
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their Christian way of life, and their traditional Faith is to be 
integrally safeguarded. Confronted, as are the present-day 
migrants to foreign lands, with so many difficulties unknown 
in times past, helpful remedies and all possible assistance are 
to be provided to them. This summary statement, while not 
a technical or scientific presentation of the problem as you 
will discuss it, indicates in brief the finality and purpose of 
your assemblage and the intimate relationship of your efforts 
with the work of the Church. 

Typical of the thought of His Holiness, which I take the 
liberty of citing at some length because of its significance and 
appropriateness to your Congress, is the following from the 
address delivered to the Delegates attending the International 
Migration Meeting held in Naples during October 1951: “‘ We 
feel called upon to tell you that the Catholic Church feels 
itself obliged to take the greatest interest in the work of 
migration. There is here involved the finding of a remedy for 
immense necessities: the lack of space and the lack of the 
means of existence because the fatherland of former years is 
no longer able to nourish her children and overpopulation 
compels them to emigrate; the misery of those fleeing or 
driven from their homelands, by millions compelled to renounce 
their native land, now lost to them, and to journey afar to 
search for and find for themselves another. The Church feels 
all the more their distress since it is, in very large part, her 
own children that are affected by this situation. 

“We are pleased that your assemblage has contributed to 
render world opinion conscious of the gravity of this task. 
And We are doubly pleased by the fact that spiritual and 
moral values which in emigration and immigration must 

be preserved, protected and developed, have found a notable 
place in your Congress: the dignity and the rights of the 
human person and of the family, in order that the latter may 
remain united, that it be able to establish a new home and 
find there the necessities for a life of contentment and one 
pleasing to God. 

““ We know how much there is yet to do and the many labours . 
and difficulties to be confronted in resettlement in a new 
country and on a new land. We thank you the more warmly 
for your effort and invoke from the depths of Our heart upon 
the work of emigration and immigration the protection of 
God and the abundance of His divine favours.” 


THOUGHTS ON THE GOSPELS 
FOR DECEMBER 


SECOND SUNDAY IN ADVENT 
(Matthew 11 : 2-10) 


‘The poor have the gospel preached to them ” 


Jesus tells us that among the wonders He has wrought is the 
fact that He has brought the “ good news ”’ to the poor. What 
is there miraculous about this? It is not properly something 
that exceeds the natural order of things ; but at that time it 
was certainly astonishing, since no one troubled about the 
poor, everyone despised them and there was the danger that 
Christ’s very disciples in order to have greater success would 
have liked to go to the great, the well-endowed and the powerful 
with the announcement of the Gospel. It was a real revolution 
to say: ‘‘ Blessed are the poor in spirit.” 

(a) The Redeemer turns to the weak and the poor before 
addressing the healthy and the rich. In other words, the “ good 
news” will be just this for the rich—“ take care lest the 
Kingdom of Heaven be not for you; you shall not enter there 
unless you strip yourselves of all the wealth that you have 
acquired unjustly or that is unnecessary to the maintenance 
of a moderate way of life according to your work and ability.” 

The revolution that Jesus brought about once is just this: 
that He overthrew the material values that are most esteemed 
and exalted the less conspicuous spiritual values. It is in fact 
difficult to be rich and a good Christian at the same time. 

(b) I have read in a non-Catholic newspaper something 
which made a great impression on me : “* How many Christians,” 
a worker wonders, “ are there who have sold the least morsel 
of land for the poor of Our Lord?” (Adesso, 1.3.49). 

You see how Christ’s teaching is a justification of the poor, 
not in the sense that He wanted to see us all miserable and 
in rags; on the contrary, He wanted to show us that to Our 
Lord money and property do not count for anything ; those 
who are less wealthy can more easily escape those sins for 
which luxury and high position inevitably give an opportunity. 
However, even the poor must know how to keep themselves 
detached in spirit from wealth, even while aspiring to comfortable 
conditions that will enable them to carry out with ease all 
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their duties to their families and to themselves. To sum up, 
God wants us all to be really free from earthly goods, and does 
not want social injustice ; He came to proclaim charity, which 
is brotherly love; He demands its first realisation from the 
rich ; they must strip themselves of their goods for their 
brothers in misery. 

(c) The “ good news” of which the Gospel speaks is the 
entire doctrine of Christ. The message it gives especially to 
the poor who lived in Israel and suffered terribly, living a 
life of animal misery, is about the great hope of a future in- 
heritance. The Kingdom of Heaven is promised to them on 
condition that they have faith and trust in Providence. He 
who worked so many miracles showed by His deeds that we 
are not to worry overmuch about earthly joys and sorrows, 
illness or poverty. Our Lord will provide for everything if 
we trust in Him. 

A Milanese who was the father of a family admitted to Carlo 
Viglino: “I no longer lose my temper when things go wrong. 
I manage to put one quarter of the troubles right myself ; 
and Providence sees to at least two other quarters for me.” 

“Yes,” said the writer, “and what about the fourth 
quarter ? ” 

. “That looks after itself,” he replied. Then he added as an | 
after-thought : “I mean to say that without our noticing it, 
God finds a way to think of that too. When He has given 
such a man as myself the promise of Paradise, do you think 
it likely that He will forget the troubles of my children ? ” 


‘“ What went you out to see? ” 


_ John the Baptist had already realised this ideal of faith 
and poverty. He had learned to be detached from all worldly 
objects, he lived alone, not clothed in soft garments, but in 
the austere habit of a penitential life which gave him the right 
to reprove the sovereign of his land for the scandal he caused 
among his subjects. Crowds came to see this strange man who 
- lived in a wonderful way and who was of a challenging 
uprightness and honesty. Jesus asked them: ‘“ What went 
you out into the desert to see?” 

(a) They had seen the miraculous child ; we can give this 
name to the fore-runner, for he was conceived miraculously, 
contrary to all human hopes and Elizabeth was old and had 
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been barren (Luke 1: 7-8). Moreover, he was sanctified even 
before birth and his sanctity was foretold by a miracle to His 
father, Zachary, the priest who was punished with dumbness 
for his lack of faith. 

(b) They had seen the sower of felicity. The angel foretold 
his birth with the words : “‘ Many shall rejoice in his nativity.” 
By his birth he rejoiced the heart of his mother, who was by 
then released from the painful shadows of barrenness and 
brought joy, too, to Zachary himself, who was freed from the 
dumbness that had been his punishment for disbelieving the 
heavenly tidings and to Our Lady, who found in him the con- 
firmation of her own Annunciation and joy to the whole world, 
since he had come to give the same announcement which was 
given once more to the shepherds at Bethlehem: “TI bring 
you good tidings of great joy.” 

(c) They had seen the last and the greatest of Christ’s prophets. 
St. John had the precious duty of announcing that the Messiah 
had already come, of making it known to all in the name of 
God that He was at hand. ‘“ He was not the light but was to 
give testimony of the light” (John 1:8). He who already 
sees in Christ the Messiah sends Him his disciples, so that they 
may know Him, love Him and obey Him. 

Today we, too, are invited by John to know Jesus our Saviour 
better, to love Him better and to obey Him at all times. And 
this is not all; we, too, are charged with the duty of bringing 
distant brothers, those separated and those who are our enemies 
to the Redeemer. 


THIRD SUNDAY OF ADVENT 
(John 1 : 19-28) 


This unknown Jesus 


In the Gospel there are many instances of voices from on 
high giving testimony of the divinity of Christ. The saints 
heard mysterious voices that encouraged and directed them ; 
everyone can think of the voices that incited St. Joan of Arc 
to the liberation of her country. 

(a) Today again a voice sounds with a special message for 
us ; it is no longer a voice from heaven ; it came from Palestine 
many centuries ago, but it is of value to us today. It is the 
voice of the Baptist, who exhorts us to prepare the way of the 
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Lord and then warns us: “ There standeth one among you 
whom ye know not.” 

It is Jesus, we know ; but we do not, in fact, know Him. 
Some have come to regard Him as a notable wonder-worker 
or as the first socialist or the greatest of geniuses. But that is 
not Christianity. If we do not think of Jesus as the Word 
made flesh to redeem us from sin, our knowledge of Him is 
mistaken. 

(b) The Second Person of the Trinity, the Son of God, came 
to give us the splendid law of love which revolutionised the 
world ; and since joy is the fruit of love, we can say that Greek 
‘pessimism and the sadness of the Roman world were put to 
flight by the doctrine of Jesus and by that grace whereby we 
can always, even here on earth, attain union with God, infinite 
goodness and so can reach the greatest happiness possible on 
earth. 

We may also know the Redeemer through that bad mirror 
of sad and melancholy Christians who have the air of sullen 
sheep or of hypocritical bigots, perennially mistrusting life. 
No, Jesus does not resemble Carducci’s picture of Him (“A 
crucified martyr, you crucify men—you contaminate the air 
with sadness ”’). 

On the contrary, He who, being God, is happy in His limitless 
goodness, came to us in a halo of super-abundant joy and 
gave us His great message: ‘Continue ye in my love... 
that my joy may remain in you, and that your joy may be 
full”? (John 15:9, 11). 

(c) * The life of man is the joy of the heart,’ we read in 
the scriptures. We must be joyful, as the Church tells us this 
Sunday, because we Christians have been able to know Jesus, 
while so many of the ancient peoples who were heathen died 
without knowing Him at all. Today, too, we can know Our 
Lord more intimately by approaching that lofty testament 
of love, the Eucharist, where Jesus speaks to us, shows himself 
to us and helps us to imitate Him after we have approached 
Him in faith. 

When Holy Communion was brought to St. John of Cupertino 
during his last illness, when he could no longer celebrate the 
divine mysteries, his face suddenly became radiant with a 
burning light and he knelt at the bed and exclaimed in a joyful 
refrain: ‘ Behold this joy, behold this joy approaching.” 
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He forgot every pain and clapped his hands ardently in a 
mood of holy Franciscan serenity. 


Can we always have joy ? 


The Blessed Henry Suso was once asked: “ What do you 
do to keep happy all the time?” 

“T?” said the Dominican in suprise. 

“Yes, everyone is repeating slander about you and you 
have suffered enormously. How do you manage to put such 
a brave and serene face on things ? ” 

‘ Look here, there is one thing I know and that is that God 
is immensely powerful,” here he paused and added: “and 
He is my friend.” 

Our Lord’s friendship is a pledge of safety and contentment. 
Jesus is our friend ; let us rejoice. Away with all anguish and 
doubt and worry. 

(a) ** We Christians, who are always happy,’ exclaimed 
the Servant of God, Leonardo Murialdo. Perhaps things can 
happen against God’s will? Can God want something that is 
not for our good? Now, if He wants everything for my good 
there is no adversity or trouble that can worry me. 

Let us put everything that comes to us into the hands of 
Our Lord and put our trust in Him. 

He will think of the best thing for us; always. 

(b) You will tell me that pains and torments of the flesh 
and of the spirit overtake us and then this fine serenity of 
heart cannot last. Yes, indeed, suffering often knocks at the 
door of our souls, but it is just then that the better half of 
our being, that which lives by faith and is nourished on grace, 
must be able to dominate the worser half, the half which suffers 
and grows sad and falls into despair. 

(ec) A merry speaker of the truth, Father Vincent McNabb, 
was talking one day about perseverance and called it the daughter 
of joy. His reasoning was simple; when you and I seek to 
weed out our faults we sometimes seem to lose ground since 
we give them an opportunity to sprout again. Our Lord is 
profoundly concerned with this. ‘The poor soul must not 
yield on this account but must persevere. It takes courage. 
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It must make use of its sense of cheerfulness until it becomes 
a sense of great humility, of transcendent cheerfulness.” 

Along the way prepared by the Great King let our jubilant 
ery ring out then from souls that want to be happy in order 
to be able to persevere endlessly in goodness. 


REGINALDO FRASCISCO 


PRIESTHOOD AND POVERTY 


Ministers of Him Who was born in a crib and Who 
died on a cross, go back to His origin, strengthen yourselves 
again in poverty and suffering, and the word of the 
poor and suffering God will again take its primitive 
strength on your lips. With no other strength than that 
of the divine Word, go down like the twelve fishermen 
among the people and start again the conquest of the 
world. Christianity is about to enter another era of 
triumph and of glory. Messengers of hope, see on the 
horizon the precursory signs of the rising of the star, 
and send forth, over the ruins of empires and the remains 
of all that is subject to the laws of death, the song of life. 


—Lamennais 
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DEAR REVEREND FATHER, 


Mr. Sheppard poses some inter- 
esting—and far from simple— 
problems in your current issue. 
His main query concerns the 
difference (if any) between the 
significance of the approval given 
a book by a nihil obstat and that 
given by competent authority to 
a shrine where visions and miracles 
are said to have occurred. He 
inclines to the opinion that both 
types of approval are purely 
negative, that is, that they merely 
declare that there is nothing in 
the book (or in the implications 
of the visions, as the case may be) 
which conflicts with faith or 
morals. 

While it is true that a nihil 
obstat passes no positive judgment 
on the value of a book’s contents, 
it would seem that the approbation 
given a shrine, on the other hand, 
has definite positive implications. 
To understand this, it will be 
necessary to make some dis- 
tinctions. The verdict by which 
a tribunal approves a shrine, can 
be divided into four sections. 
First, it gives a historically 
accurate version of the circum- 
stances surrounding the origins 
of the shrine (basis: historical 
evidence, historical criteria). Next, 
it declares that these circum- 
stances and the character of the 
people involved are such that a 
religious explanation of the 
occurrences is not excluded (basis : 
historical and psychological 
evidence, theological criteria). 
Thirdly, it states that the content 
or message of the visions is not 
contrary to faith or morals. It 
may or may not go on to say that 
the evidence warrants a prudent 
belief in their authenticity (basis 
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FAITH AND PRIVATE REVELATIONS 


of the first: personal evidence, 
theological criteria ; of the second, 
historical evidence; historical, 
philosophical, scientific and 
theological criteria). Lastly, it 
may declare that certain 
phenomena which have taken 
place at the shrine either during, or 
subsequent to, the visions are 
miraculous (historical evidence ; 
historical, philosophical, scientific, 
and theological criteria). 

Let us take these in order. 
There is nothing ‘negative’ 
about the first. On the basis of 
all the available evidence, the 
tribunal finds that certain facts 
occurred (moral certainty); it 
may also find that the evidence 
for other alleged facts is insufficient 
or gives at best only a high 
degree of probability. These are 
all positive findings based on 
cross-examination of witnesses and 
on a critical discussion of the 
evidence. 

The second is negative. In 
some cases the tribunal may 
state that a religious explanation 
is not only not excluded but is 
actually indicated. This, however, 
is not customary. 

The third is primarily negative. 
It is this aspect of the verdict that 
people have in mind, as a rule, 
when they talk of the approval 
given to shrines. This is, however, 
only one aspect. And it is not 
wholly a negative one, as a rule. 
““The verdict of the Church does 
not mean that these matters have 
to be believed by all; it simply 
declares that they are not contrary 
to faith or morals, and that there 
is evidence providing grounds for 
a pious and prudent assent of 
human faith’ (Prov. Council of 
Malines, 1937). Note the two 
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elements here: the content of 
the visions is in no way subversive 
of faith or morals (negative 
approval); there is evidence 
sufficient to warrant a prudent 
and probable assent on purely 
human grounds to their authen- 
ticity (limited positive approval). 
The Roman Congregations itn 
authorising the findings of diocesan 
tribunals frequently confine them- 
. selves to the former, sometimes 
even explicitly excluding the latter 
type of ‘‘ approval” from their 
decree (as in the Pellevoisin case, 
A.S.S., 37, 1904, 373). But even 
they sometimes mention the 
positive confirmation given by 
the verdict of the diocesan court. 
The Congregation of Rites was 
asked whether it ‘ approved ”’ 
the apparitions at Lourdes and La 
Salette. The answer was: ‘‘ Such 
apparitions are neither approved 
nor reproved or condemned by 
the Holy See; they are simply 
authorised as pious beliefs on 
purely human faith, according 
to a tradition which has been 
confirmed by suitable testimonies 
and evidences ” (A.S.S., 11, 1877, 
509-11). 


Last, the approbation given 
miracles in such cases is purely 
positive. Moral certainty is 
required, and the criteria used 
are, as is well-known, extremely 
rigorous. Summing up, then, it 
would seem that the verdict 
passed by an ecclesiastical tribunal 
regarding the authenticity of a 
shrine such as Beauraing says 
considerably more than nihil 
obstat. It rules on the acceptability 
of a mass of evidence of all sorts ; 
it is the result of a judicial inquiry 
in which all the evidence is called 
and expert. witnesses are available 
to test it and its implications ; it 
accepts as demonstrated certain 
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facts, and consequences deduced 
from these facts. 

Are we bound to give such a 
verdict our internal assent? 
Certainly not. ‘‘ The assent of 
Catholic Faith to revelations thus 
approved is not only not oblig- 
atory, but not possible; [they] 
demand only an assent of human 
belief according to the rules of 
prudence which present them to 
us as probable” (Benedict XIV, 
De Beatificatione). Common sense 
suggests that we should accept 
the verdict, just as it suggests 
that we should accept as accurate 
the findings of competent 
authorities in other domains, the 
courts of civil law, for example. 
The presumption is in favour of 
the expert. Nevertheless, this 
presumption, like others, yields to 
contrary proof. There is nothing 
to prevent one from making an 
independent scientific inquiry into 
the data; in this inquiry the 
fact that there has been a prior 
decision would not of itself form 
part of the evidence, since there 
is no question, e.g., of a supra- 
rational intervention of the Holy 
Spirit in the decision. 

An ecclesiastical approval 
should, however, influence a sub- 
sequent private inquiry in several 
indirect ways. First, one should 
not positively deny the accuracy 
of the prior findings unless one 
has access to all—or, at least, 
the greater part of—the sources 
which.. were available to the 
tribunal. One can suspend assent ; 
but a positive assertion which 
runs counter to the findings must 
be based on sufficient evidence. 
Secondly, one is scarcely entitled 
to question the strictly doctrinal 
declarations—if any—of the 
tribunal. Next, the whole question 
must be treated with the respect 
we owe the Church as a guide in 
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these matters. Any sort of 
prejudice, or a@ priori, or over- 
hasty summing of evidence contra, 
is wrong not only because it is 
unscientific, but also because it 
is lacking in pietas. Fourthly, 
even if an adequate consideration 
of the evidence forces one to 
reject the tribunal’s findings, it 
is very doubtful whether one 
would be entitled to attack them 
in the external forum, e.g., in a 
published book. Something will 
depend, of course, on the extent 
of the approbation given and on 
the nature and jurisdiction of the 
tribunal. 

In my criticism of M. Hellé’s 
book, Miracles, I did not 
emphasise the fact that his 
criticism of Beauraing went 
counter to the official verdict. 
If I mentioned the “ official 
approval” of SBeauraing in 
passing, it was because I felt 
that he had not taken any account 
of those indirect effects of the 
approval I have outlined above. 
But my main criticism of the book 
went along different lines and I 
did not wish to imply by any 
means that simply because 
Beauraing’s authenticity had been 
approved, all legitimate doubt 
concerning it has been set at rest. 

Mr. Sheppard’s last query is 
easier to answer. We are not 
bound to believe in the historical 
truth of hagiographical details 
found in the prayer of the Church, 
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no more than we are bound to 
believe in the historical intention | 
of every book in the Old 
Testament. The dictum, legem: 
credendi statuat lex supplicandi, 
refers to doctrinal or quasi- 
doctrinal statements enshrined in 
the liturgy and not at all to 
purely historical details. The 
liturgy uses legend or tradition as 
a convenient symbol for illus- 
trating moral counsels or points 
of doctrine, just as the inspired 
authors did. ‘‘O God, who in 
wondrous wise . . . didst place the 
body of thy servant Catherine 
on the summit of Mount Sinai 
by means of thy holy angels, grant 
that through her merits and 
prayers we may come to the 
true mountain which is Christ.’ 
From this collect, we can at most 
argue to the existence of a certain 
tradition in the Church at a 
certain time. Such prayers were 
not meant by their authors to 
indicate—much less to define— 
the historical truth of the incidents 
mentioned. There is no com- 
parison between this liturgical 
usage and the judicial acceptance — 
accorded historical details by a 
tribunal. The latter would 
consider them precisely as 
historical, and not merely as 
suitable symbols for use in public 


prayer. 
ERNAN McMULLIN 


University of Notre Dame, Indiana. 


BEAURAING 


REVEREND EDITOR, 

In view of the references to 
Beauraing in recent issues of 
The Furrow I ask for the courtesy 
of a rather generous allocation of 
your space in order to state 
clearly the- position concerning 
its approval. 


The events at Beauraing (29 
Nov. 1932 to 3 Jan. 1933) were 
followed by a spate of alleged 
apparitions. Reports of them and 
writings in connection with them 
caused such confusion that the 
Belgian bishops issued (Oct. 1933) 
severely restrictive regulations. 
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These were confirmed shortly 
afterwards by the Holy Office, 
which further delegated Cardinal 
Van Roey, Archbishop of Malines, 
to set up a commission to examine 
the whole matter. To facilitate 
inquiry, his Eminence asked Mgr. 
Heylen, Bishop of Namur (in 
whose diocese SBeauraing is 
situated), to establish a diocesan 
commission. This was done in 
May 1935, and in that same year 
the Cardinal Secretary of the 
Holy Office authorised Mer. 
Heylen to tolerate a private cult 
at Beauraing. 

In March 1942, Cardinal Van 
Roey issued a communication 
which denied the supernatural 
character of all the alleged appar- 
itions, save those of Beauraing 
and Banneux. Two months later, 
Mgr. Charue, who had succeeded 
Mgr. Heylen in Nov. 1941, was 
requested by the Holy Office to 
express his opinion on the facts 
of Beauraing and on 7 Dec. the 
Cardinal Secretary signed the 
decree granting him power to 
pronounce judgment upon them, 
as Ordinary, and with the usual 
reservations concerning the 
authority of the Holy See and 
the ecclesiastical province. Armed 
with this faculty, the bishop 
declared, on 2 Feb. 1943, in the 
parish church of Beauraing, his 
official sanction of public devotion 
to Our Lady of Beauraing, and 
invoked the Blessed Virgin under 
that title. The episcopal decree of 
authorisation bears the date of 
19 Feb. 1943. Though satisfied 
as to the supernatural character 
and reality of the facts, he 
withheld (through regard for the 
extreme prudence habitual in 
such matters) definite judgment 
on them. 

The diocesan commission con- 
tinued its investigations until 
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1949. In that year the final stage 
of episcopal approval was reached 
when, on 2 July, his Lordship 
signed two official documents. 
In the first, he solemnly recognised 
two cures as miracles, ‘‘ to be 
attributed to a special inter- 
vention of God, through the 
intercession of Our Lady of 
Beauraing.”’ In the second, a 
letter to the clergy of the diocese, 
he wrote: ‘‘We can, in all 
tranquillity and prudence, affirm 
that the Queen of Heaven 
appeared to the children of 
Beauraing during the winter of 
1932-33, especially to show us 
in her maternal heart, the 
anguished call to prayer and the 
pledge of her powerful mediation 
for the conversion of sinners.”’ 
In his letter in the Oct. issue of 
The Furrow Mr. Sheppard stated 
that ‘‘two facts in connexion 
with Beauraing should be recalled : 
the case was first considered by 
a commission appointed by the 
Archbishop of Malines (the 
metropolitan) and, approbation 
was witheld. It was only sub- 
sequently considered by the 
diocesan commission of Namur 
and it was the verdict of this 
commission which led the bishop 
to give his sanction.” In reality 
the commissions’ sat simul- 
taneously until c. 1940, when 
the Malines commission ceased 
to function. Nothing in the 
attitude of the Malines com- 
mission excluded the final decision 
of the Bishop of Namur. Its 
conclusion concerning Beauraing 
was simply Non constat de super- 
naturalitate, from the investigation 
up to that date. It did not 
pronounce a formal and definite 
rejection. Indeed, its findings 
were not very different from 
those of the diocesan commission 
at the same period: these, 
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though more favourable, yet 
recognised the need for further 
inquiry (see letter of Mgr. Charue, 
April 1950, subscribed by Cardinal 
Van Roey and his Eminence’s 
letter, March 1942, already 
referred to). Moreover, Mgr. 
Charue, before’ giving his 
judgment, had obtained the 
Cardinal’s permission to examine 
the depositions made to the 
Malines commission by witnesses 
who had not appeared before the 
diocesan commission. Finally, 
Mgr. Charue declared (1943) that 
the decree of authorisation which 
he received from the Holy Office 
was given after a favourable 
report from Cardinal Van Roey. 
Mr. Sheppard continued : 
“Father Bruno was summoned 
to give evidence on oath regarding 
Beauraing in the light of the 
findings of the diocesan com- 
mission ; he stated that he saw 
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no reason to change his views.” 
Father Bruno had appeared only 
before the Malines commission, 
but, as already mentioned, the 
diocesan commission was made 
aware of his testimony. However, 
in view of persistent rumours that 
Father Bruno had information 
of which the diocesan commission 
was ignorant, its members 
expressed the wish that he should 
be interrogated again. The broad 
result of this examination, held 
in October 1950, was that Father 
Bruno maintained his position, 
in spite of the official recognition 
of two miraculous cures. But he 
could not produce any document 
of which the commission had not 
already taken cognizance. 


Yours faithfully, 
JosEPH DEERY 
Mount Merrion, Dublin. 


THE TRAINING OF PRIESTS 


DEAR EDITOR, 

It is true, of course, that the 
Church must normally seek a 
learned clergy. But it is equally 
true that she has always accepted 
a minority of students who have 
neither the capacity nor the taste 
for more than the minimum of 
book learning. It is really strange 
that so little is done to help this 
minority to love the necessary 
modicum of learning especially 
in the matter of Latin, which 
enters so deeply into their lives. 
As other contributors have shown 
in regard to students in general, 
we seem to make sure they will 
hate the holy Latin tongue by 


inflicting on them the drudgery of ° 


the pagan classics. 

With a little thoughtfulness we 
could help the average student 
to a genuine intelligent love of 


Latin lyrical poetry and _ the 
many simple direct heartfelt cries 
of the Psalmist. O, no, these 
young scamps must have their 
due meed of discipline and 
penance regardless of whether 
they will have a lifelong dislike 
of the missal and the breviary, 
when they ought to get a real 
thrill from the fact that through 
them they are in intimate contact 
with all the saints of western 
Christendom. I plead strongly 
that in their early years all 
students should learn the simple 
but excellent Latin of St. Jerome’s 
New Testament in a way that 
will teach them to love it. Later 
the more gifted ones can go on to 
the classics when they, too, will 
have acquired a love of the 
tongue which with Greek and 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Hebrew is the basis of our 
civilisation. 

This can be linked up with the 
other question which I have 
raised in The Furrow recently, 
that of being articulate. I have 
felt it more strongly since my 
return from witnessing the canon- 
isation of St. Pius X, which was 
followed by a pilgrimage to the 
other chief shrines of Italy, on 
which I came in contact with the 
rest of that amazing constellation 
of Italian canonised saints of our 
own time. Let me have the 
pleasure of naming some of them 
whose memory thrills any truly 
Catholic heart: St. Pius X, St. 
John Bosco, Gabriel Possenti, 
St. Dominic Savio, St. Maria 
Mazzarello, St. Frances Cabrini, 
St. Gemma Galgani, St. Maria 
Goretti and Blessed Contardo 
Ferrini. Now in Ireland as a 
whole, we have, I think, a more 
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consistently holy and Catholic 
community than Italy. Yet 
what have we to show to match 
this glorious litany? My con- 
viction is that when the Italian 
awakens to his Faith he is gaily 
and completely articulate about 
it, while we remain comparatively 
dumb and full of inhibitions. It 
is true that there are historical 
reasons for this fact. But surely 
this is no reason for doing nothing 
about it. I hope that all this will 
not sound like unfilial criticism 
of the land to which I belong by 
birth, by blood, by passionately 
grateful choice. My sole object is 
to help in the more effective 
working of what may well be 
the greatest spiritual gold mine 
in the world today. 

GERALD FLANAGAN 


The. Presbytery, Iver Heath, 
Buckinghamshire. 


Hi In Hi IN EqQuis 


Your strength lies in your God and your conscience ; 
therefore it lies not in your number. It lies not im your 
number any more than in intrigue, or combination, or 


worldly wisdom... . 


Grace ever works by few ; 


it is the keen vision, the 


intense conviction, the indomitable resolve of the few, 
it is the blood of the martyr ; it is the prayer of the 
saint, it is the heroic deed, it is the concentrated energy 
of a word or a look, which is the instrument of heaven. 


—Cardinal Newman, Present Position of Catholics 


in England 


Cardinal Gasquet. A Memoir by 
Shane Leslie. London: Burns 
Oates. Price 21/-. 


FRANCIS CARDINAL GASQUET was & 
Benedictine monk who spent much 
of his life in lodgings in London 
when he was engaged in historical 
research in the British Museum 
and some considerable portion of 
it in Rome, where he acted as self- 
appointed guardian of British 
interests during the first World 
War. Estimates of the value of 
his work as historian or diplomat 
vary considerably, but Sir Shane 
Leslie finds his talents in both 
spheres extraordinary. 

As a historian, Gasquet did 
invaluable work in challenging 
the accepted British tradition 
about the old abbeys and monas- 
teries, whose ruins, sprawled across 
the face of the country, are a 
constant query for the thinking 
man. He was a pioneer in this 
field and one ought fairly to make 
allowance when his treatment of a 
topic is incomplete, or when 
enthusiasm leads him into error. 
But to tamper with sources is a 
different matter. Gasquet on 
occasion was guilty of changing 
texts, though he had guaranteed 
the words with inverted commas. 


Shane Leslie’s judgment of 
Gasquet’s historical method is 
interesting. ‘‘. .. he tended to 


Theory, the perennial infirmity of 
historians. Theory may be decked 
up with facts but is, nevertheless, 
born of bias.” If a student is 
ever to be more than a mere 
chronicler it is hard to conceive 
how he can proceed without 
theory ; Gasquet’s mistake was 
the more elementary one of 
calling theories facts, when the 
evidence did not justify it. He 
was unfortunate, too in arousing 
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the ire of Coulton, a scholar whose 
knowledge of the Middle Ages 
and whose anti-Catholic prejudices 
were on the same grand scale. 
Cardinal Gasquet chose to ignore 
his attacks: few were deceived. 

Sir Shane Leslie treats in detail 
of Gasquet’s political machinations 
at the Vatican during the 1914-18 
w.w. The Cardinal’s preoccupation 
was with forcing the Pope on 
different occasions to condemn 
specific acts of the Central Powers ; 
an aim that to the disinterested 
observer seems neither prudent 
nor in the interests of the Church. 
Benedict XV was bent on pre- 
serving the Holy See’s neutrality 
and could not be persuaded that 
all moral right was on the side 
of the Allies. Cardinal Gasquet 
then, and Sir Shane Leslie now, 
seem not to have the slightest 
doubt on the matter. The secret 
treaty whereby Britain hoped to 
woo Italy by excluding the Holy 
See from any part in peace 
negotiations they consider un- 
fortunate but not really important. 
The mentality they unwittingly 
reveal is often amusing. ‘ It was 
typical of Gasquet that he never 
took pains to learn Italian well, 
though it fell to him to speak 
almost like a father to the Pope 
on questions of the war. He left 
all business requiring the ver- 
nacular to Father Philip Langdon, 
who knew Italian and Italian 
ways better than the Italians.” 

Sir Shane Leslie glosses over 
the attitude and actions of 
Cardinal Gasquet to the Irish 
bishops and the Irish College. 
His Eminence claims to have 
shown the Pope that the Insur- 
rection would be of no _ con- 
sequence; and indeed Leslie 
comforts us ‘that when Irish 
affairs grew troubled, ‘Bogey’ 
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Harris was sent to talk to the 
Trish College as he had the gift 
of patiently hearing Ireland’s 


indeed, is the only 
criticism one might level at the 
book; it is marred by an in- 
sularity that is provoking. 
Sentences such as : ‘“‘ The Cardinal 
had a way of talking bluntly to 
the point. It was the English in 
him” or ‘ The Italian admires 
but never understands the 
English,” have a complacency 
that borders perilously on smug- 
ness. One wonders how that other 
English cardinal, the _ sensitive 
Newman, would have reacted to 
the incident which Leslie quotes 
with such obvious gusto. ‘It 
was a sense of British fun which 
caused him one Ash Wednesday 
to drop the ashes into the open 
mouth of a Downside schoolboy 
who had mistaken the cere- 
mony !” 

The book is well bound and has 
been proofed with great care. 


JAMES A. COULTER 


Sermons on the Liturgy for 
Sundays and Feast Days. Pius 
Parsch. Translated by Philip 
T. Weller. Milwaukee: The 
Bruce Publishing Co. Pp. XII- 
332. Price 5 dollars and fifty 
cents. 


“Austria docet. Austria leads the 
world.”’ This was the claim made 
for the popular liturgical move- 
ment in Austria, as long ago as 
1930, by its founder and leader, 
the late Canon Pius Parsch. 

Dr. Parsch, an Augustinian of 
the famous old abbey of Kloster- 
neuburg (Vienna), aimed at a 
liturgical revival, by means of an 
active participation of the ordin- 
ary parochial congregations in the 
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Parish Mass. He called his 
apostolate  Volksliturgisch, as 
distinct from the more intellectual 
movement associated with the 
Benedictine abbey of Maria Laach 
in the Rhineland. He attained his 
aim of active participation chiefly 
by the use of chants in German at 
Mass. 

His own parish of St. Gertrude’s 
was, between the two wars, a 
test-parish in which all the meth- 
ods of the Volksliturgisch apos- 
tolate were freely tried out. It is 
interesting to find in a sermon on 
the mustard seed in the present 
volume (p. 86), an admission of 
the breakdown of many of these 
methods in the storm of war. ‘‘The 
leaven was really lacking in power 
and hence did not permeate us. 
All was simply veneer, a grandiose 
facade. The magnificent liturgical 
worship was purely a facade ; so 
also our beautiful church, the 
liturgical practices in our homes, 
and our Agape. Leaven, on the 
contrary is grace and truth, and 
these had not really penetrated 
our worship nor our organisations 
. . « Our great concern in the 
future must be about the leaven, 
and not about the facade... in the 
love of our fellow parishioners, in 
patience, in suffering, in our life 
of prayer.” 

This is not disillusionment with 
the Liturgy but a manifestation 
of that virtue so often prayed for 
in the Liturgy, sobrietas. 


One important element in Dr. 
Parsch’s apostolate was the close 
link he wished to restore between 
the Liturgy and Sacred Scripture. 
The present volume, Sermons on 
the Liturgy, is a fine example of 
liturgical preaching based on the 
texts of Holy Scripture contained 
in the Missal. This kind of 
sermon has the same purpose as 
the sermons preached to a set 


woes.” 


catechetical course, viz., spiritual 
instruction. It has the advantage 
of suiting the instruction directly 
to the feasts and the seasons. 

However, there is quite an art 
required to draw out the real 
spiritual teaching of each Sunday 
and feast. The Masses present 
varied teachings, but without a 
clearly defined system. ‘Indeed, 
one cannot even say that the 
respective Sundays contain a 
sharply defined doctrinal and 
moral lesson. And perhaps this 
is just as well. Otherwise we 
would have the same _ lessons 
propounded year in, year out’ 
(p. ix), 

Dr. Parsch’s book differs from 
the usual type of book on the 
“Sunday Epistles and Gospels,” 
by being written throughout from 
the standpoint of the modern 
liturgical apostolate. It is a 
compendium of liturgical spiritual 
teaching. He differs from the 
older type of liturgical author, 
viz., Gueranger, by being more 
concise, more up-to-date in litur- 
gical history, and more directly 
concerned with the everyday life 
of the average Catholic. 

The Holy Father in Mediator 
Dei recommends that the treasures 
of piety in the liturgy be made 
accessible to the faithful by 
suitable sermons ; this volume is 
a good model. 

PLAcID MURRAY 


Une eglise du silence. Catholiques 
de Yougoslavie. Bruges : 
Desclée de Brouwer. 1954. 
Pp. 176. n.p.g. 

Marsuat TiTo likes to repeat that 

Yugoslavia no longer has a relig- 

ious problem. Journalists, he 

says (quoted here, p. 133, from 
an interview with Mr. Alex Single- 
ton of Associated Press), are no 
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longer interested in the question. 
Few things are capable of shat- 
tering that tragic illusion than this 
careful and objective book. 

There are detailed chapters on 
the expulsion of the Church from 
the school, the dechristianisation 
of youth, attacks on the clergy, 
the familiar Communist gambit 
of setting up a “loyal’’ clergy 
and ‘‘Priests of the People.” 
Most moving is the account of the 
brutal strangulation of the Church 
by depriving clergy, religious and 
the loyal faithful of almost every 
human support. And everywhere 
the brazen lie that the Church 
and its ministers are traitors to 
their country, peddlers of the 
opium of religion. 

The narrative is brought up to 
the fall from power of Diilas last 
January. The sources are chiefly 
the Communist press of Yugo- 
slavia on the one hand and well 
authenticated Vatican and Euro- 
pean documents on the other. 
This is a book which when 
periodically in the British press 
they see the bland face of the 
Marshal on some gala occasion, 
will not let those who read it 
forget the agony that Christ 
suffers in Yugoslavia. 


J. G. McGarry 


Foundations of Justice. A 
Historico-Critical Study in 
Thomism. Jeremiah Newman, 
Professor of Sociology, St. 
Patrick’s College, Maynooth. 
Cork: University Press, 1954. 
Pp. xviiit+130. Price 12/6. 


A LITTLE over a year ago, the 
question of social justice came up 
in a Dail Kireann discussion. It 
appears that not even one deputy 
was able to say what social 
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justice precisely is. While we 
may be tempted to censure such 
ignorance, we shall be very 
merciful when we realise that even 
theologians and ethicians are not 
entirely clear or agreed on the 
matter. This is only to be expected 
however, as so few books have 
appeared bearing specifically on 
the subject till very recently. 
Hence, both because of the 
importance of the subject of 
social justice and the com- 
paratively few commentaries on 
the Encyclical of Social Justice 
(Quadragesimo Anno), Dr. 
Newman’s book fills a much-felt 
need. 


The burden of the author’s 
argument is that social justice is, 
in reality, the very same as St. 
Thomas’s legal justice. Dr. 
Newman’s main task is to explain 
what precisely St. Thomas meant 
by legal justice. This entails a 
very careful study of St. Thomas’s 
text—especially the Secunda 
Secundae. From this it appears 
that legal justice is not a sub- 
jective part (or species) of cardinal 
justice. Legal justice has a 
specific object—the common good 
in its very widest connotation ; 
yet it has no specific materia 
circa quam. Its matter is the 
acts of the other virtues, which 
it orders or directs to the common 
good. In this sense St. Thomas 
calls it omnis virtus. Dr. Newman 
defines legal justice as that virtue 
which ‘“‘ by making law and obeying 
law, directs the acts of all the 
virtues to the common good.” This 
common good means the common 
good of all societies, not merely 
the common good of the State, 
as modern positivist conceptions 
of society would have it. Dr. 
Newman’s treatment of law and 
the common good is particularly 
lucid, as is his contrast of legal 
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justice with related principles of 
order, namely, obedience, equity, 
prudence, patriotism and charity. 
The second part of the work 
gives a brief summary of the 
genesis of the idea of legal justice 
from earliest Semitic conceptions 
to the great Thomistic synthesis, 
which contains Platonic, Aris- 
totelian, Neo-Platonic and 
Christian elements. Soon after 
Aquinas came decline. Legal 
justice was considered  co- 
terminous with justice in the 
State. The origin of this false 
conception, thinks the author, 
“is the rise of that veritable 
colossus, the modern State, that 
dwarfs, when it does not wholly 
absorb, the other natural and 
positive societies, and makes itself 
almost commensurate with 
‘society’ as such” (p. 99). In 
Quadragesimo Anno we have a 
revival of the old legal justice, 
but under a new name, viz., 
social justice. This new name is 
most welcome, in view of the 
false understanding of legal justice 
by later scholastics, and by 
positivist ethicians of today. 
Because of the very excellence 
of this treatise, I hesitate to draw 
attention to a few points that I 
consider not quite satisfactory, or 
at least not up to the general 
standard of the book. , 


(2) Among the commentators 
on St. Thomas criticised by Dr. 
Newman is my own old professor, 
Father Hering, O.P. of the 
Angelicum, Rome. Professor 
Hering has lectured for many 
years on the Secunda Secundae, 
and has written specifically on 
the subject of legal justice in St. 
Thomas. Dr. Newman disagrees 
with him, as he is indeed entitled 
to do but does so, I think, some- 
what without justification and 
somewhat severely. For the 
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substance of Professor Hering’s 
opinion is readily admitted by 
Dr. Newman on p. 9, where he 
distinguishes material and formal 
virtue. But the statement on p. 9, 
“if, in any way, he [a citizen] 
intends his action to be one in 
accordance with law he practices 
the virtue [of legal justice] 
formally’ (italics mine), leaves 
quite an amount to be understood, 
if it is not, in fact, incorrect. 

(b) On p. 29 Dr. Newman says : 
“both domestic and political 
justice are embodiments of legal 
justice, in that they involve obedience 
to law for the common good of 
society ” (italics mine). Yet in 
the final schema on p. 115 he 
divides commutative justice into 
individual justice between in- 
dividual persons, physical and 
moral, and civic justice between 
individual persons and the State. 
So, political justice seems repres- 
ented as an act of obedience to 
law, directed to the common good 
by legal justice, on p. 29, and 
then civic justice is represented 
as an act of commutative justice 
directed to the common good by 
legal justice on p. 115. These two 
texts do not appear to harmonise, 
unless political justice and civic 
justice are different virtues. Dr. 
Newman does not state if they 
are. 
(c) Lastly, I would note some 
Latinisms that jar somewhat in 
an otherwise very readable book : 
“ procuration on p. 6, ordin- 
ation” on p. 15, ‘ abscinding ”’ 
on p. 36, and “* obvert ”’ on p. 113. 

These minor criticisms, however, 
do not detract from the excellence 
of Dr. Newman’s work. The 
book, which is attractively pub- 
lished by the Cork University 
Press, is good value for 12/6. 


SEAN MULLIN 
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Familiar Prayers: Their Origin 
and History. Herbert Thurston, 
S.J. London: Burns Oates. 
1953. Pp. vii, 200. 16/-. 


Familiar Prayers is a selection by 
the eminent Bollandist, Father 
Paul Grosjean, from the writings 
of Father Herbert Thurston, 
whose services to English Catholic 
scholarship deserve to be forever 
remembered. The first chapter is 
devoted to the Sign of the Cross, 
a confession of belief in the 
Trinity and Incarnation. Prayers 
to the Three Persons the Our 
Father, Anima Christi and Veni, 
Sancte Spiritus are then studied 
and, of course, the Gloria Patri 
has a section all to itself. Four 
Marian prayers, the Hail Mary, 
Salve Regina, Regina Coeli and 
Memorare make up the balance of 
the book with a chapter on the 
De Profundis. It is good to learn 
that a companion volume on 
familiar devotions is in prepara- 
tion. 

Formulae of prayer hallowed 
by ancient usage are a treasured 
possession. The sign of the cross 
is nearly as old as the Church 
but it is difficult to determine when 
that precise manner of blessing 
ourselves which is now current was 
introduced. St. Paul makes fre- 
quent reference to the cross and 
the Fathers mention it often. The 
older custom was to sign the 
forehead only and that with the 
thumb and finger. Blessing one- 
self with two or three fingers seems 
to have been adopted as a protest 
against the Monothelite heresy. 
Father Thurston suggests that the 
making of the sign over the body 
may have developed after the fifth 
century as a way of professing 
one’s faith to bystanders. This 
was the common practice in the 
East after the eighth century but 
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it is not recorded with certainty 
in the West before the thirteenth. 
Spaniards around 1200 signed 
themselves with a cross covering 
the face from forehead to beard 
and from left shoulder to right 
shoulder. Others made it from 
right to left. In the Latin coun- 
tries the making of the Sign of the 
Cross is still quite a ceremony, far 
removed from our sometimes off- 
hand and hastily performed rite. 
Spanish catechisms devote an 
amount of space to the method 
and significance of signing one- 
self. The custom of making 
three small crosses on brow, lips 
and breast has been retained and 
precedes the making of the larger 
cross from shoulder to shoulder. 
The usage survives in Ireland of 
kissing the thumb after blessing 
oneself with holy water. Perhaps 
this should be associated with the 
kissing of the thumb after signing 
the Gospel during Mass. 

The Our Father is a unique 
prayer in that it has been in 
constant use since the foundation 
of the Church. The Gloria Patri 
too has the aura of apostolic 
days clinging to it, though sicut 
erat in principio was a western 
addition made in the fifth century 
but never accepted in Spain. 
“That the English form is erron- 
eous,” wrote Dr. Lingard in 1833, 
“and should be corrected, there 
cannot, I think, be a doubt.” All 
are agreed today but no move is 
made to change it. Lingard 
suggested the formula: ‘Glory 
be to the Father and to the Son 
and to the Holy Ghost, as it was 
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in the beginning, so be it now and 
for ever, world without end. 
Amen.” 

The source of many incon- 
sistencies in our common prayers 
is the Protestant forms often 
close to those of the Book of 
Common Prayer adopted after 
Henry VIII. Before the religious 
changes the Pater, Ave, Creed and 
Gloria Patri were all said by the 
people in Latin. When Queen 
Mary tried to restore Catholicism, 
vernacular prayers had become 
firmly established and it was not 
possible then to go back to the 
Latin forms. “Our Catholic 
children,’’ concludes Father Thurs- 
ton, “by a curious anomaly still 
learn their simplest prayers in 
those same versions which were 
prepared by the English Reform- 
ers in the sixteenth century to 
alienate our forefathers from un- 
ion with the See of Rome.” 

Familiar Prayers should in- 
terest every Catholic; it is 


_scholarly, detached and packed 


with information. History, being 
an exact science, makes severe 
demands on its devotees and 
offers few of the satisfactions 
which the poet, painter or musi- 
cian know. The historian may 
not indulge his imagination or 
fill in the lacunae in hisso urces. 
His is an austere discipline but it 
leads to the ultimate goal of the 
mind, which is truth. Father 
Thurston was an _ indefatigalbe 
searcher after truth in the service 
of the Greatest Truth. 


P. J. Bropuy 
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